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“The Clarion, the Unmistakable Call to Us All Is, That We Must 
Now End This War by Winning It.”’ 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence ; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE TWO QUESTIONS 
_ I1ERE are two questions before the world, questions 


of supreme importance to all civilization, hence 
to us of the United States. Indeed they effect us vitally. 
The two questions are, first, shall we or shall we not 
support the League of Nations as provided for in the 
so-called Covenant drawn by the conferees in Paris? 
second, shall we or shall we not support the treaty of 
peace drawn by the conferees in Paris and already sub- 
mitted to our enemy, the Imperial German Government ? 
In spite of Mr. Wilson’s contention that the “Covenant” 
is inextricably interwoven with the peace treaty, for 
the United States these questions are separable and 
separate. 

Our own views relative to the terms of the treaty, sepa- 
rate from any consideration of the Covenant, are per- 
fectly clear. Since we entered the war for one con- 
crete purpose, to which we all must agree, namely, to 
defeat the Imperial German Government and “to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination,” and since we 
of this society have supported this government in that 
enterprise, and still support this government to that 
end, we must believe it to be the duty of every loyal, 
rational person to stand now behind our representatives 
in Paris in any terms which they in their wisdom may 
see fit to impose. It would be as unwise, disloyal and 
destructive of purpose to embarrass this military step 
toward the consummation of our aim as it would have 
been to interfere with General Liggett in the midst of 
We are still at 


his operations through the Argonne. 
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war with Germany. We must dictate terms of peace to 
her or she will dictate terms of peace to us. We do not 
voluntarily compromise with the enemy in the midst of 
hattle. 


time to compromise with the enemy. 


We are still in the midst of battle, and now is no 
The Imperial 
That 
we went forth to do; that is what the sacrifices have 


German Government should be beaten. is what 
been for; that is what should be unequivocally ac- 
complished. Common sense, justice, the peace of the 
world demand that. Anything short of the unmistak- 
able accomplishment of it would be a tragedy indeed. 
Our belief is that this could have been accomplished 
last December when the psychology of events would have 
made it easy of achievement. Not having been ac- 
complished then, it must be accomplished when it can be 
accomplished, and that with all expedition. Hence, as 
to the terms for Germany, now is not the time for dis- 
cussion; it is the time for action. As far as the de- 
mands upon our enemy are concerned, we must now 
stand behind our plenipotentiaries as formerly we stood 
behind our generals. 

There is a confusion of American thinking at this 
point. The confusion lies in the failure to distinguish 
between the processes of civilian justice on the one hand 
the other. 
expression of force; civilian justice is an expression 
of right and reason. They are eternally different and 
forever separate. As a nation we decided to stop all our 
civilian processes incompatible with the military, and to 
As a 
When, however, on 


and the modes of war upon War is an 


apply all our resources to the methods of war. 
nation we do not believe in war. 
April 6, 1917, the issue was drawn and a state of war 
was declared, we were warriors at war. The only way out 
of that situation, we decided, was through; as we have 
conspicuously displayed upon the cover of this magazine 
each month, “The clarion, the unmistakable call to us 
all is, that we must now end this war by winning it.” 
When it 


is finished, and not until it is finished, can we talk with 


That particular military job must be finished. 


reason of our civilian duties to the stricken Germans, 
for not until then shall we be in a world-order governed 
Up to this 
point we are all conscientious objectors, conscientious 
objectors to the frightful thing that has raised its 
head in the name of Imperial Germany. 

But the League of Nations provided for in the Cove- 
It is not a part of our mili- 


by civilian principles of law and equity. 


nant is another matter. 
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tary program. It is within the realm of civil policy and 
as such debatable. We do not doubt the sincerity of 
its proposers. The world must have something different 
as a result of this war if the civil processes of the na- 
tions are not to end in other and worse destructions. 
The framers of the Covenant quite properly insist upon 
German disarmament, indeed upon ultimate general dis- 
armament. The world naturally applauds their attempt 
to bring about some form of a breathing spell before the 
possible declaration of war, to continue the operations 
of arbitration and judicial settlement, to throw secret 
treaties into the discard, to restore the devastated areas 
of Belgium and France, to breathe the breath of life 
into the peoples of the unredeemed sections of the world, 
to open the downward path for the ill-gotten gains of 
men, and the upward way for the men who produce. 

But the thing which it is proposed to set up in the 
League of Nations, and there is nothing to be gained 
by blinking this fact, is to have the colossal power to 
make or ruin Germany. A fact, however, which some 
do not see, or if they see it they do not admit, is that 
this same organization with such powers over Germany 
has identically the same powers over every other nation. 
This further means, therefore, that the League would 
have power of life or death over the United States of 
America. The League, as provided in Articles XI and 
XV of the Covenant, if established, would have full 
power not only to pass upon questions as to their ulti- 
mate merits, but to decide the very question of its own 
jurisdiction. Instead of placing the ultimate decision 
of an issue in the hands of a Parliament as in England, 
or in the hands of a Court as in America, this Covenant 
of the League of Nations proposes to set up an inter- 
national organization, a Council of nine persons domi- 
nated by five, which Council, and if not the Council 
then the League, over questions of prime importance 
effecting the United States, questions which may be in 
their nature legislative, judicial, or executive.” As re- 
cently pointed out by Mr. George Wharton Pepper, the 
plan is quite as if we in the United States were to put 
into the hands of the President and his Cabinet full 
power to make, interpret and execute the laws of these 
United States. 

In our thinking we need to separate the two questions 
now most vitally affecting us, the question of the terms 
we shall impose upon Germany, and the question of 
the League of Nations. Our own view is that the less 
we discuss now the terms to the Teuton the better. But 
the thing most needed by the proposed League of Na- 
tions is discussion, open discussion, openly arrived 
at, for never were Macaulay’s words more apposite than 
now, “men are never so likely to settle a question 


rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 
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There are those who say that these questions are not 
separable. We recently heard a United States Senator 
say that the treaty as drawn “must be accepted or re- 
jected,” that “the Senate has no power to amend or to 
modify it.’ Various reciprocity treaties were ratified 
hy the Senate only after amendment in the late nine- 
teenth century. The same thing is true of certain arbi- 
tration treaties during the last decade. The fact is 
that the Senate may accept this treaty, amend it, ratify 
it with reservations, or reject it. If it is amended by 
the Senate the peace with Germany will be deferred 
pending further action by the peace delegates. If it 
is rejected the same thing is true. If it is ratified with 
reservations the treaty becomes operative at once for 
the United States in all respects except as to the matters 
reserved. It is perfectly possible for the United States 
Senate to ratify the treaty with the reservation of the 
entire Covenant. In such an event the treaty would 
hecome binding upon the United States in every respect 
except as to the Covenant. At the close of the first Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899 our American delegates signed 
the conventions adopted by that body, with a reserva- 
tion, under the direction of President McKinley. The 
convention approved by the Senate included this reserva- 
Roumania, Serbia, and Turkey also signed the 
The 
same thing was true of eight nations signing the Hague 
Conventions of 1907, including the United States. The 
power of the Senate to ratify treaties with reservations 
has been exercised frequently by the Senate and may 
be exercised again. The President of the United States 
has no authority to curtail the power of the Senate in 


tion. 
Hague Conventions of 1899 with reservations. 


this particular. We are not here discussing the weak- 
ness or the strength of the League as proposed, the 
nature of its composition, the exclusion of Germany, 
the guarantee of “territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League,” 
the question whether it is a league or an alliance, the 
absence in it of open covenants, its violation of the 
principle of self-determination, the artificial and arbi- 
trary division of colonies, its head-on collision with in- 
numerable vested interests, some of which involve sover- 
eignties. The point here is that it is within the power 
of the United States Senate to accept the treaty as a 
whole, to reject it, to amend it, or to ratify it with a 
reservation such as that those sections relating to the 
Covenant for the League of Nations shall not apply to 
the United States. In other words, the terms of the 
treaty of peace can be separated from all questions re- 
lating to a League of Nations. The terms of the treaty 
of peace should be imposed, and that at the earliest 
possible time with a minimum of discussion. The cove- 
nant of the League of Nations should be discussed in 
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the open until every man, woman and high-school pupil 
of the United States understands it, for the issues in- 
volved relate to the overthrow of cherished American 
institutions. News that President Wilson plans an 
early coast-to-coast educational campaign in behalf of 
the League, and that the Senate opposition proposes to 
take full part in the discussions, is welcome news. 


BACK TO THE SAME OLD WAYS 


uRING these days men enjoy saying that we are 
D entering upon a new, and as some say, better 
world. We, in this office, however, have daily evidence 
that there are some men and more women who seem 
to have been little touched by the upheaval of the 
last four years. Their ideas, their language and emo- 
tions are falling into the set phrases of 1913. Indi- 
viduals and groups who lavishly spent their energies 
then against “preparedness,” a preparedness which 
looked toward military training in the schools, the in- 
crease of our navy, compulsory military service, seem 
to have arisen from a long sleep and to be taking up 
again the inconsequential things. Nearly every mail 
brings us an inquiry asking our position on the matter 
of universal compulsory military training. Articles, 
are beginning to pour in expressing great fear of our 
naval program. 

For nearly five years the world has been at war. 
Unless we can think and speak about these matters 
from a larger perspective than heretofore we have been 
asleep indeed. If Japan or England or France is to 
have a great navy, we must have a great navy. If 
we are to have a great navy, Japan, England, France, 
and Italy must have a great navy. The naval problem 
is not a national but an international problem, and 
international problems can only be solved internation- 
ally. If the new Czecho-Slovakia is to have universal 
compulsory military training, Jugo-Slavia must have 
the same, hence Italy, hence Greece, hence Bulgaria, 
hence Roumania and the new nations being born out 
of Russia. If nations base themselves upon the theory 
that brute force is the sanction of national existence, 
then the nation that is wise will develop its brute force 
to the highest point of efficiency. There will be some 
hope for the reduction of armaments and the substi- 
tution of sensible physical training for the defenseless 
military system, when the nations have organized 
themselves for the purpose of co-operation, and then 
only. A general agreement upon the principles of 
the kind of international organization we can and 
will set up and live under must precede any rational 
vttempt to do away with military training or reduc- 
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tion of armaments. The question of universal mili- 
tary training or of disarmament is therefore at this 
time immaterial. As a matter of fact, millions of our 
boys are under military training in the army, in mili- 
tary and high schools. We shall continue this train- 
ing until we in our collective judgmezt think it no 
longer necessary. We have armaments greater by far 
than ever before, and second only to those of Great 
Britain. We shall have this armament and 


rather than less until we are convinced that it is no 


more 
longer necessary. The only way out of this situation, 
and it is a distressing situation, is along the road of 
international co-operative effort. 

We are as disturbed as the American Union Against 
Militarism that the National Guard is fastening con- 
scription upon the youth of the State of Maine, and 
that they are at work to the same ends in other States; 
but we are not convinced that the people behind these 
measures are as the Union insists, “purely selfish.” 
Whether they are selfish or not, their propaganda will 
continue as long as the international situation pre- 
sents the possibility of any nation aiming a cannon at 
the heart of the United States. 


THE FAILURE OF COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK 


HE Welsh-Slater acts adopted under the Whitman 

Administration in the State of New York, in 1916, 
provided for the compulsory military training of boys 
between sixteen and nineteen years of age. 
tem has been in operation since, and under auspices 
the most favorable to it. Upon the request of the 
Governor of the State of New York, the Reconstruc- 
tion Commission of that State, Abram I. Elkus, chair- 
man, has finished its inquiry into the operation of the 
State military training law as applied by the State 
Military Training Commission. The report made by 
the Committee of Education of that commission has 
been reprinted by the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, Westory Building, Washington, D. C., where 
it can be obtained. A summary of the Committee’s 
report reads: 


The sys- 


“The Committee finds that the present military training 
law is designed to reach all boys of the State, 16, 17, and 
18 years of age, and to give them one and a half hours 
a week of drill, but in reality it reaches only a quarter of 
the number, due to the system of exemption. While this 
law has the advantage of being already in force and is an 
available instrument for the State, it has the great dis- 
advantage of interfering needlessly with school work and 
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causing confusion in the educational system. Also it 
creates a false and temporary obedience, it is too brief to 
accomplish results, it is vitiated by the fact that instruc- 
tion is given by officers instead of by teachers, by the 
system of exemption, and by the monotonous repetition of 
drill. <A training for a high type of citizenship and good 
physique can be attained better through other methods. 
The chief of these methods are physical education and 
summer camps. 

“The Committee therefore desires to report adversely on 
the matter of technical military training for boys, 16, 17, 
and 18 years of age. The Committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“1. The duties discharged by the 
Commission should be included within 
the State Department of Education. 

“2, Any feature of military training which 
tinue to be used shall be employed solely for such values 
as they may have in physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. 

“3. Health instruction and all-round 
ment, including supervised games, should receive the great- 
est possible attention in the schools of the State. What- 
ever appropriations may be necessary for this purpose 
should be generously furnished. We recommend this in 
view of the alarming disclosures of defective physique in 
connection with the recent draft, and in order that the 
State may possess citizens of sound body, better able to 
fulfill their duties in peace or in war. 

“4. Compulsory continuation schools should be 
lished for boys and girls who are at work, up to the 
eighteenth year. In the curriculum of such schools a 
sufficient number of periods should be set aside each week 


Military Training 
the functions of 


may con- 


physical develop- 


estab- 


for physical culture. 

“5. As soon as the 
State camps should be established for boys of high-school 
age as a means of inculcating in them habits of self- 
control, deference to rightful authority and a democratic 
attitude toward their fellows. 

“The commission therefore suggests that legislation be 
immediately introduced transferring the functions of the 
State Military Commission to the State Department of 
Education and that the appropriation requested for the 
State Military Training Commission be transferred in ac- 
cordance therewith.” 


necessary funds can be _ supplied, 


Thus compulsory military training for young men, 
designed to meet the physical needs of growing boys 
and to promote the military efficiency of the State, has 
broken down again upon both counts. Throughout 
the history of all similar attempts this has been the 
case not only in this country but abroad. If they con- 
tinue to appear, a similar failure awaits the similar 
attempts. For boys between sixteen and _ nineteen, 
technical military instruction and adequate physical 
education do not go hand in hand. 

This statement is not an expression of opinion 
merely. It is a statemenut of the fact, and time will 
probably not dissipate “to shining ether the solid an- 
gularity” of that fact. 
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THE BILL AGAINST GERMANY 


ree the most serious practical question facing 
the peacemakers at Paris has been the question 
of reparation and indemnities. As is pointed out else- 
where in these columns, Germany attempted with the 
refinement of precision and efficiency to destroy indus- 
trial France. In Paris, we heard much of the avari- 
the the 
We were told that their claims were 
We tried to get at the facts about this. 
We have no doubt that there are avaricious French- 


clous demands of French manufacturers in 
devastated areas. 


exorbitant. 


men, that bills have been presented, some of them 
ludicrous, some pathetic; but if one remembers what 
France has really lost, and if one pictures even but 
dimly the suffering that it has meant, one can under- 
stand much and forgive. We are of the opinion that 
the the reputable industrial 
leaders of that stricken land are in the main neither 


major claims among 


exorbitant nor unjust. M, Alexandre Dreux, directer 
of one of the largest steel plants in the Briey Dis- 
trict, a plant representing an investment of many mil- 
lions of dollars, a plant wholly looted or destroyed, 
does not ask for any reimbursement for the loss of 
interest upon the investment, for the loss of profit 
during the period of occupation, he only asks that the 
buildings and the machinery shall be reconstructed 
and reinstalled exactly as they were before the war. 
Surely that is not 

There has been 
the evidences bearing upon the facts, bearing upon 
The classes 


an unreasonable demand. 
a commission in Paris considering 


breaches of the law and customs of war. 
of crimes committed by enemy countries according to 
The 
list, the commission was at pains to point out, does not 
exhaust the record of enemy crimes. Hence, it recom- 
mended the appointment of a standing committee for 
the purpose of collecting and sytematizing further this 
gruesome data. The different kinds of offenses already 
classified are as follows: 


the report of this commission number thirty-one. 


Massacre of civilians. 

Putting to death of hostages. 

Torture of civilians. 

Starvation of civilians. 

Rape. 

Abduction of girls and women for the purpose of en- 
forced prostitution. 

Deportation of civilians. 

Internment of civilians under brutal conditions. 

Forced labor of civilians in connection with 
operations of the enemy. 

Usurpation of sovereignty during military occupation. 

Compulsory enlistment as soldiers among the inhabit- 
ants of occupied territory. 

Pillage. 


military 
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Confiscation of property. 
Exaction of illegitimate or exorbitant contributions and 
requisitions. 
Debasement of currency. 
Issue of spurious currency. 
Imposition of collective penalties. 
Wanton devastation and destruction 
sombardment of undefended places. 
Wanton destruction of religious, charitable, educational, 
and historic buildings and monuments. 
Destruction of merchant ships and 
without examination or without warning. 
Destruction of fishing boats and a relief ship. 
Bombardment of hospitals. 
Attack on and destruction of hospital ships. 
Breach of other rules relating to the Red Cross. 
Use of deleterious and asphyxiating gases. 
Use of explosive and expanding bullets. 
Directions to give no quarter. 
Ill-treatment of prisoners. 
Misuse of flags of truce. 
Poisoning of wells. 


of property. 


passenger vessels 


In the light of these facts the bill against Germany 
can never be paid. When once we are on a civilian 
basis again, we can, however, bring our claims before 
the courts, be heard, satisfied at least in part, and in 
the occupations of the new days begin the healing 
processes of forgetting and the healthy virtue of for- 


giving. 





Lenin, the Bolshevik and its 


deeds, is quoted as saying, “Civil war writes its own 


defending regime 


laws.” He hints here at a phase of the social, class- 
conscious, non-political and more definitely economic 
strife now facing the world, which champions of peace 
and good will, and jurists mainly concerned with the 
internationalizing of social units called nations, must 
face. Much of the complexity of the present situa- 
tion of humanity after four years of war on a colossal 
scale, arises from the fact that men differ so in their 
that will make a 
A humane, tol- 


dominant ideals as to a solution 
repetition of the combat impossible. 
erable, defensible if not admirable, permissible code 
of waging a civil war, either for a political or social 


revolution, has not been agreed upon. 


So much “wisdom” of the past, to be derived from a 
study of history, is corrective of so much contemporary 
“knowledge” that it is both surprising and mortifying 
to find that Mr. Henry Ford is indifferent, so he says, 
to what happened 500 years ago. That is to say, in 
more general terms, to quote his words “History is 
more or less bunk. . . . The only history that is worth 
a tinker’s dam is the history we make today.” Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Ford is not alone among his countrymen 
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in thinking thus. The generation that made Ban- 


croft, Motley, and Prescott the “best sellers” of their 
day thought otherwise; and somehow or other, possi- 
bly in consequence of its habit of reading about the 
past, that generation bred some statesmen. 


Even,the grimmest of life’s ironies often provoke a 
smile. The 


who in his prize-winning thesis, wrote on American 


Columbia University student this year 


diplomacy, was a Chinese scholar. 


Bismarck, in his ruthless way, busy about creating 
the German empire out of the congerie of states and 
principalities that he found when he came to the task 
of putting Prussia and the Hohenzollerns in power, 
was quite an inconoclast and upsetter of thrones and 
dynasties. But he pales into relative insignificance 
compared with the “revolution” that, it is said on good 
authority, already has forced no less than 278 German 
and Austrian kings, queens, princes and princesses, 
dukes and duchesses to abdicate or flee without formal 
quitting of their realms and estates. Italy and Great 
Britain, strange to say, are most hospitable in giving 
them the 


not being made one bit friendlier toward King George 


shelter, and masses in those countries are 


V and King Victor because of the fact. 


Switzerland is running true to form in her type of 
democracy. If the Peace Treaty is signed with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations as an integral part, 
the president of the confederation will at once call for 
a referendum on the issue of seeking admission, his 
duties being limited to an executive statement of the 
and 


pros cons, 


States were to be as 


We wish the people of the United 
fortunate in their method of de- 
ciding on the nation’s commital. 

John Alcock, the English navigator of the air, whose 
non-stop trans-Atlantic, mail-carrying flight has made 
him enduringly famous, says that there were times 
during the memorable trip when the fog was so dense 
and so continuous that he lost “all sense of horizon.” 
During this period, he says that he and his craft did 
stunts,” 


“ 


all sorts of comic yet perilous 
by the way, seems to have become acclimated in Britain. 
But that is not the point. Rather, to remark that the 
great difficulty that Europe and America face now as 
they look out over the choppy sea of present and coming 
history, is to gain and keep “a sense of horizon.” Some 


which word, 


mariners will steer by the stars that are eons old. Some 
will prefer the latest flashlights. Some, alas, will al- 
ways drift. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


hey the provision of section 8 of our Constitution 
I herewith respectfully submit the following as the 
report of the President of the American Peace Society. 

Since the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society held in Washington, May 25, 
1918, your Executive Committee has held nine meetings. 
The membership of this committee is composed of the 
following persons : 

Hon. John Barrett, Pan American Union, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Hon, P. P. Claxton, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mr. William Knowles Cooper, Y. M. C. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Allen Farquhar, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Hon. Walter L. Hensley, Farmington, Mo. 

Hon, Frank Wheeler Mondell, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Arthur Ramsay, Fairmount Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, Evans Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hon. Edward Watts Saunders, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Frederick L. Siddons, Supreme Court, District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

President James L. Slayden, Secretary Arthur D. Call, 
and ‘Treasurer George W. White are ex officio members 
of the committee. 

During the year the Society has received from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace $20,000, 
from the Permanent Peace Fund of Boston, $3,852.29 , 
from the Robert H. Wright estate legacy, $875.97. All 
facts relating to our financial operations will be found 
in the report of the Treasurer. The report submitted 
by the Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund reads: 


Permanent Peace Fund Report. 


“To the American Peace Society: 


The Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund submits the 
following annual report, May 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919: 


Gross income received by the Trustees from 


ea 1, THIS, Os Be 4, TRO ivikccccdscsvesaa $6,269.02 
Gross expenses paid for maintenance, care and 

repair of property, taxes, etc............... 3,290.25 
ee Se ere: $2,978.77 


The following amount was paid to the American 
Peace Society during the year on account of 
- 1,000.00 


net income, January 28, 1919...........0. ae 
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June 


Check for balance of net income for year to May 
1, 1919, herewith remitted.......cccccccccccoe $1,978.77 


Total net income for year 1919... .$2,978.77 
Remitted to American Peace Society 2,978.77 
Respectfully submitted 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. RUSSELL. 
At the regular meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held June 28, 1918,°it was voted that the following pre- 
liminary budget be adopted, to be supplemented later by 
such items as may be necessary by the suspension of field 
work. 


Department of Publications: 


I is a ou baleidie de wee eae $6,000.00 
ES eck dé ohiaiee wna ead eee ewer 500.00 
ET ci kenindéch gonad étedacramaemes 100.00 
III sedis tnt a's st Albis ern win qian alae wis 150.00 

$6,750.00 


Department of Home Offices: 


IN sition eae eee se ahaa ae 7,900.00 
DD. sriieeisitentadssee saenheeeedeeacuan 1,200.00 
DE. dae cbc anak aaah bs ON eeae ae eee es 1,140.00 
IE oe rores-ds aniieeinaawies amma aad ees 100.00 
Ns areca rien ereeeeesewenans 250.00 
IID oc cred da caueatseanaeeecielen 400.00 
DY Gceenvedasesaecbuetsiteneeeeane sauas 150.00 
DE saasevunaeandanwens cae. ddnacesaiowe 100.00 
$11,240.00 

Se Sas dec tedaneesnasesaducdee $17,990.00 


The actual expenses in the department of publications 
have been $1,046.92 less than provided for. It has, how- 
ever, been thought wise to add to the expense of this de- 
partment the expenses of the editor to Paris. The 
amounts paid to the editor for this purpose aggregate 
$2,600.57. By this special addition to this department 
of the budget the expenses of the department have ex- 
ceeded the budget by $1,553.65. The expenditures under 
the budget provided for the department of home office 
have been $10,256.88, which is $983.12 less than the 
amount provided for. Under date June 28, 1918, the 
Society’s field work was discontinued for the remainder 
of the war or until further action by this committee, but 
in the case of Directors Root, Tryon, and Hall their 
salaries were continued to September, 1918, with the un- 
derstanding that all other appropriations and allow- 
ances, as for traveling expenses, etc., should cease July 
1, 1918. In the performance of this duty under the 
terms of its instructions it was found necessary to spend 
$2,317.04 for directors’ salaries, $150.00 as a special ap- 
propriation, and $67.61 for special field expenses, which 
include the printing of second notices and the like, the 
total expenditures in the Department of Field Work for 
the year being $2,534.65. 

Your committee has purchased two shares of American 
Telephone and Telegraph, amounting to $188.88. Thus 
our expenditures have been as follows: 


Department of Publications............. $8,303 . 65 
Department of Home Office............ 10,256.88 
Department of Field Work.............. 2,534.65 
EEE Sn See ene eye 188.88 


$21,284.06 
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In suspending the work in our departments it should 
be recorded that office furniture belonging to the Society 
is now in storage in Boston, Berkeley, California, and 
Chicago. 

T'he Advocate of Peace 


he ApvocaTE OF PEACE has been published regularly 
through the year. After careful examination by the 
Post Office Department it has been given the lowest sec- 
ond-class postal rates under the new regulations govern- 
ing periodicals, ‘lhe question of the advisability of con- 
ducting a prize essay contest relative to a governed 
world has received some consideration by the Executive 
Committee, but no definite action has been taken. 

The Secretary has spoken many times under the aus- 
pices of the United War Work Campaign, the Liberty 
Loan Campaign, and the Four-Minute Men’s organiza- 
tion. Under date of November 29 it was voted that 
Messrs. Theodore E. Burton, of New York, Jackson H. 
Ralston, of Maryland, and Secretary A. D. Call and 
President James L. Slayden should represent the Society 
in Paris during the Peace Conference and that the ex- 
penses of Mr. Call be paid on the occasion of his visit to 
Paris, and that $1,500 additional be appropriated toward 
defraying the expenses of the other delegates. Mr. Call 
left Washington for France November 29, and arrived 
in New York, May 10. References to his experiences 
abroad have appeared from time to time in the ADvocaTE 
oF Peace. It was not thought wise by the other mem- 
bers of the Committee to go to Paris. 

Under date of April 25, the Society adopted the fol- 
towing self-explanatory resolution : 


“At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, April 25, they formally registered their 
sorrow at the death of Samuel T. Dutton, who for several 
years served as a representative of the Society in New 
York and New Jersey and as a Director of the Society. 
They also put on record their high appreciation of the serv- 
ice he had rendered to the cause of peace and international 
arbitration by his words and acts, as an official of the New 
York Leace Society, of the National Arbitration Peace Con- 
gress, of the World’s Court League, of the World Peace 
Foundation, and as a member of the International Commis- 
sion on the Balkan War. ‘They recognized while he lived 
and they see even more clearly now the high quality of his 
consecreticn and the unusual combination of idealism with 
practical organizing and administrative ability which he 
had, and which he put at the service of the cause of good- 
will among men, whether he spoke as educator, journalist, 
trustee of important foundations, or as a working adminis- 
trator. 

“They wish to convey to his kindred and intimate circle 
of friends the keen sympathy which they feel for them, and 
take this formal method of doing so, at the same time wish- 
ing that it could be more informal and personal.” 


It has been suggested that the American Peace Society 
unite with the League of Nations Union, recently organ- 
ized by a combination of the New York Peace Society 
and the World Court League. This matter has been re- 
ferred to a committee of three, Messrs. Slayden, Ralston, 
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and Green, with the request that they confer with mem- 
bers of the League of Nations Union, 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is nothing in 
the international situation which alters in any way the 
principles for which the American Peace Society stands. 
Our faith in the principles of justice between nations, in 
the necessity for recurring congresses of the nations, in 
the upbuilding of law and order among the peoples, in 
the ultimate substitution of the modes of peace for the 
modes of war is unchanged and undimmed. The world 
agitation for a new international order transcends any- 
thing of the kind heretofore. ‘This constitutes the chal- 
lenge and the hope of the supporters of the American 
Peace Society and of all right-minded men everywhere. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) James L. SLAYDEN, 
President, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
The Day We Fac é. 


The Austria~-Hungarian empire declared war upon 
the Kingdom of Serbia July 28, 1914. November 11, 
1918, the date of the signing of the armistice between 
the nations at war, the peoples of the civilized world 
joined hands in the widest, sincerest, most spontaneous 
and impressive celebration of history. It was believed 
that right had triumphed, that the victory was complete, 
and that the world faced a new day, with justice trium- 
phant over force and intrigue. We of America believed 
that we had played an unselfish and effective part and 
that a new day was about to break upon the stricken 
world. January 18, 1919, twenty-seven nations of the 
world convened in conference at Paris for the purpose of 
bringing to a conclusion the war against the Central 
Empires of Europe. On May 7, these nations, through 
their representatives, presented their terms to the im- 
perial German Government. The time for the accep- 
tance of these terms has been extended to May 29. In 
the meantime earnest men and women everywhere are 
scanning the immediate future with anxious eyes, for 
now they wonder what the result of all the sacrifice is 
to be. 


The Work of the Society. 


The president has given to you in his report essential 
facts relating to the activities of our society. Just fifty 
years ago, in the annual report submitted at the fortieth 
anniversary of this Society, the officers then on the field 
of action used substantially these words: 

“During the late rebellion and political conflicts in- 
evitably consequent on its conclusion we could hope to do 
little more than keep the Society alive; but we hoped 
that when the public mind began to relax from its ex- 
treme tension it would open itself more than ever to the 
claims of our cause and enable us to start a larger and 
more hopeful system of operation. We are not entirely 
disappointed. We have started anew on a larger scale of 
operation.” 

This, your Secretary believes, expresses in a way a 
fact relating to the year just closed. It is true that we 
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have continued to support the United States Govern- 
ment and the nations associated with it in their efforts 
to win and to end the war. This work has been sub- 
stituted for the ordinary work of propaganda in the in- 
terests of the society as ordinarily conceived. If we 
measure by the subscriptions to the ADvocaTE OF PEACE, 
by the memberships in the Society, by the sale of litera- 
ture, the results have not been altogether encouraging ; 
but, it has seemed the part of wisdom and patriotism to 
sacrifice the immediate interests of the Society for the 
immediate interests of the larger whole. And the re- 
sults of that are encouraging. 

It is true that the May edition of the ApvocaTE OF 
Peace, with four additional pages, excels the edition 
of the previous month by three hundred copies. It is 
true that those most intimately informed of the service 
which we aim to render are more firmly fixed in their 
loyalty and friendship and support of the things we are 
doing and aim to do than at any time during my relations 
with the Society. The eyes of our active workers have 
been lifted by the war from the old questions such as the 
Society’s constitution, mere methods of organization and 
pious resolutions, to the plane of active participation in 
the new world order that must constantly be striven for. 
In this developing conception among our immediate 
friends, who know and support our work, lies the real 
hope of our next upward step. 


Distinct Contributions of the Year to the Work We Are 
Doing. 


It is the faith of your Secretary that the supreme con- 
tribution of America to the cause of international peace 
is America. Because of this belief he is glad to call the 
attention of the American Peace Society to five most 
important books, four of which have appeared during the 
last few months, books which have been prepared by an 
honorary vice-president, long-time friend and life 
member of the American Peace Society, Dr. James 
Brown Scott. The titles of the books which have ap- 
peared are as follows: 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies Between States 
of the American Union; Cases decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, two volumes ; 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies Between States 
of the American Union, an Analysis of Cases Decided 
in the Supreme Court of the United States; 

James Madison’s Notes of Debates in the General Con- 
venlion of 1787 and Their Relation to a More Perfect 
Sociely of Nations ; 

The fifth and last volume soon to appear is entitled, 
The United States of America, a Study in International 
Organization, 

The author has graciously suggested that it be re- 
corded that your Secretary has spent no little time as a 
modest assistant in the production of these works. In- 
deed, the volume entitled James Madison’s Notes of De- 
bates, elc., issued last December by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in the attractive form of a Christmas edition, 
contains the following dedication: “To Arthur Deerin 


Call this little volume is affectionately inscribed.” 
In the preface to Volume 1 of the “Cases” the learned 
author remarks: 
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“From time to time, the undersigned has had occasion to 
consider between the States of the 
American Union, which have been decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and like all others interested 
in these matters, 


those controversies 


he has been forced to consult the many 
volumes of reports, through which these decisions run like 
threads of gold. It has occurred to him that it would be 
no mean service to the cause of judicial settlement between 
the States, if the 
brought within narrower compass, so as to be readily acces- 
sible not only to the lawyer, but to the layman as well 
Tiey have therefore been gathered together and form the 
larger part of che two volumes. 

“While this would be a sufficient reason for this publica- 
tion the 
subserve a larger purpose, for the Supreme Court of the 
United States is, in its origin, and in fact, an international 
tribunal, created by the States meeting by their delegates in 
Philadelphia, in 1787, which conference, 
commonly calied the Constitutional Convention, as it drafted 


decisions of these controversies were 


present collection may properly be expected to 


conference, in 


the Constitution of the United States, devised a court of the 
States, in which they consented to be sued for the settle- 
ment of the controversies bound to arise between and among 
them, renouncing the right of settlement by diplomacy, and 
was, in the 
opinion of its members then, as in the view of their fellow 


wisely eschewing the resort to force. There 
countrymen today, only a court of justice between the break- 
down of diplomacy on the one hand, and the outbreak of 
war on the other. 

“It is believed that a perusal ef this preliminary ma- 
terial, and a careful consideration of the controversies be- 
tween the States, decided in the Supreme Court, will con- 
vince the layman, as well as the practitioner, that what 
forty-eight States of the American Union do, a like number 
of States forming the Society of Nations can also do, so 
that the Supreme Court of the one, and, in the future, an 
International Court of Justice of the other, will, in appro- 
priate instances, decide controversies between the States of 
the American Union and disputes between members of the 
Society of Nations according to that due process of law 
which obtains between individuals, and without 
ncither States nor Nation can hope to endure. 

“To many it seems that the Court of the American Union 
—in which coercive measures are not taken to compel the 
appearance of the defendant State, but, in its absence, per- 
mission is given to the plaintiff State to proceed ex parte, 
and in which hitherto no judgment against a State has been 
executed by force either because it was felt that no power 
existed so to do or its exercise was not considered neces- 
sary—-is the prototype of that tribunal which they would 
like to see created by the Society of Nations, ‘accessible 
to all, in the midst of the independent powers.’ ” 


which, 


In his prefatory note to his “Analysis of the Cases” 
the author says: 

“The experience of the Union of American States shows 
that a court of justice can be created for the Society of 
Nations, occupying a like position and rendering equal, if 
not greater, services, applying to the solution of contro- 
versies between its members ‘Federal law, State law, and 
international law, as the exigencies of the particular case 
may demand.’ The experience of the Court in the perform. 
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ance of its judicial duties likewise shows that a court 
of limited jurisdiction such as is the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and such as a Court of the Society of Na- 
tions must inevitably be, can be trusted to keep within the 
law of its creation, as every attempt of a citizen of one of 
the States to sue another State of the Union has been frus- 
trated by the Court itself as contrary to the eleventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution negativing that right and privilege ; 
that being a Court of limited jurisdiction it does, as it 
must, question its own right to entertain jurisdiction of a 
cause of action, even although the august litigants or their 
counsel have not questioned it; that a procedure can be and 
has been devised in the consideration of the concrete case 
calculated to do and actually doing justice between the 
States; that the defendant State need not be coerced to ap- 
pear, if only as in the experience of this Court the plaintiff 
State be permitted to present its case ex parte; that the 
judgment of the Court need not be executed by force of 
urms, as hitherto public opinion has in the long run proved 
sufficient to overcome the reluctance of the defeated liti- 
gant to bow before the decision of the Court, based upon 
‘Federal law, State law, and international law, as the exi- 
gencies of the particular case may demand,’ ” 


On pages 542 and 543 of the same volume he cou- 


cludes: 

“What the nations have done in the past they can do in 
the future, and by submission make questions justiciable 
which were not so before, just as they have done on previous 
occasions, notably in the domain of prize law. What thir- 
teen States of the New World have done, the States of the 
Old World can assuredly do if only they will, for where 
there is a will there is a way. The opinion of Mr. Justice 
taldwin has shown the way and the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in controversies between 
States have shown the process and devised the machinery 
by which disputes, recognized as justiciable or which have 
become justiciable by submission, may be settled in accord- 
unce with the principles of justice and the rules of law ob- 
taining between man and man. The Supreme Court has 
since its creation entered some eighty decrees in contro- 
versies between-States, thus furnishing eighty concrete argu- 
ments that States can settle their controversies in courts of 
justice, between the breakdown of diplomacy and resort to 
war and overcoming the abstract assertion that it can be 
Should the leaders of opinion in a world torn and 
racked by war attempt to do for the society of nations what 
American statesmen did at the close of a war, from which 
au more perfect union of the American States emerged, they 
need only bethink themselves of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They can for a few paltry dollars provide them- 
selves with a set of the Supreme Court Reports, in which 
they will find reproduced the decrees of the Court settling 
the controversies between States according to principles of 
justice, the mysteries of judicial and political power un- 
veiled, the distinctions between them stated and the process 
by which political questions become justiciable revealed, and 
a procedure which has stood the argument of counsel, satis- 
fied the requirements of justice, and preserved peace be- 
tween the States of the American Union and the Govern- 
ment of the Union by assigning to each and keeping to 


done, 
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each its appropriate sphere of action. LVeace has come to the 
States of the American Union through justice administered 
in a Court of Justice. To be worth while and to be durable, 
peace can only come to the States of the Society of Nations 
through justice administered in its Court of Justice. 

“An American writer will undoubtedly be pardoned if he 
insist that the fifty odd nations comprising the society of 
nations can assuredly do what thirteen States of the Ameri- 
can Union have done, and, like the forty-eight States now 
composing this more perfect Union, settle their controversies 
without destroying themselves and disturbing the peace of 
the world.” 


In his preface to James Madison’s Notes of Debates, 
we read: 


“For years past the writer of this little book has been of 
the that the Federal the States 
which formed the Constitution of the United States was in 
fact as well as in 


opinion Convention of 


form an international conference. For 
this reason he is firmly convinced that the proceedings of 
the Convention are therefore of interest in this day of in- 
ternational conferences, as showing the steps by which the 
thirteen States of the western world, claiming to be soy- 
ereign, free and independent, were able to form the one 
large, successful and enduring union of States to be found 
in the annals of history. 

“Whether the Society of Nations will care to form a more 
perfect union of its members is for them alone to decide, 
but if they should care to strengthen the bonds that unite 
them and consciously to form an international organization, 
in which the States shall recognize their interdependence as 
well as their independence, Mr. Madison’s Notes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Federal Convention of 1787 in which that 
happy result was achieved should be mastered and the ex- 
perience of the United States under the more perfect union 
be taken into consideration. 

“In this connection it may be added that an edition of 
Mr. Madison’s Notes, prepared by Mr. Galliard Hunt and 
the undersigned, is in press, to which have been prefixed 
and appended the various documents requisite for a correct 
understanding of the nature and labors of the gathering, 
and which establish without argument or comment its in- 
ternational character, and its international value.” 


From these quotations it will appear why your Secre- 
tary believes that America has a contribution to the in- 
ternational thinking of our time. Mr. Elihu Root, 
speaking in 1908 upon the subject, “Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes,” said : 


“The extraordinary scope of judicial power in this country 
has accustomed us to see the operations of government and 
questions arising between States submitted to 
judges who apply the test of conformity to establish prin- 
ciples and rules embodied in our constitutions. 

“It seems natural and proper to us that the conduct of 
government affecting substantial rights, and not depending 
upon questions of policy, should be passed upon by the 
courts when occasion arises. It is easy, therefore, for 
Americans to grasp the idea that the same method of settle- 
ment should be applied to questions growing out of the 
conduct of nations and not invelving questions of policy.” 


sovereign 
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The Secretary's Work in Paris. 


The work which your Secretary attempted to do in 
Paris falls into two classes, that relating to the ADVOCATE 
or Peace, and that relating to the reorganization of a 
Society of Nations. The former has appeared or will 
appear from time to time in the columns of the Society's 
magazine and will have to meet with the verdict of the 
Society simply upon its own merits. The latter, not so 
important or so effective as he hoped, found expression 
in two pamphlets, one entitled “Suggestive Memoranda 
for The Honorable Commissioners to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris, submitted by the American Peace Society of 
Washington, D. ©.,” which pamphlet was widely dis- 
tributed not only in Paris but elsewhere, both in Eng- 
lish and in French; the other entitled, “Thinking it 
Through in Paris,” a pamphlet, five hundred copies of 
which were distributed for the most part in France. It 
should be added that the expense of printing these 
pamphlets and of translation was borne by friends of the 
Society. It was in Paris that your Secretary was 
privileged to assist in the editing of the volume, 
“Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States 
of the American Union,” which “Analysis” was deliv- 
ered by the Oxford University Press in Paris, April 21. 
Upon the suggestion of your Secretary, “James Madi- 
son’s Notes and a Society of Nations” was translated by 
Professor de Lapradelle, technical adviser of the French 
delegation at the Peace Conference. It may be added 
that your Secretary was glad to extend the circulation of 
this little book with some diligence among the workers 
of peace in Paris. It may be added that he has also had 
many conferences with all grades of representatives of 
the governments at the French capital to the advantage, 
he hopes, of the cause which this Society represents and 
aims to promote. 


The Peace Conference. 


An analysis of the work of the Peace Conference has 
no legitimate place in this report, but it may be pointed 
out that the times now upon us behold a Congress of 
Nations. It must be apparent to all that there are to be 
recurring international Congresses, to the end that inter- 
national wars may cease. Thus one-half of the program 
of this ancient Society is on the ways. In the Cove- 
nant for the League of Nations, as contained in the 
original draft and retained substantially unaltered in all 
subsequent drafts, save to add to the power of the 
“Court,” there are two sections which provide for the 
rest of the program stood for by this Society for nearly 
a century. Reference here is made to sections 13 and 14 
of that covenant, which sections may appropriately be 
incorporated as a part of this report. The sections 
read : 

Article Xlll. 

The members of the League agree that whenever any dis- 
pute shall arise between them which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject-matter to arbitration, Disputes as to the in- 


terpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international] 
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law, as to the existence of any fact, which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or 
as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared to be among those which are 
generally suitable for submission to arbitration. For the 
consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to 
which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. 

The members of the League agree that they will carry 
out in full good faith any award that may be rendered and 
that they will not resort to war against a member of the 
League which complies therewith. In the event of any 
failure to carry out such an award, the Council shall pro- 
pose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 


Article XIV. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a 
permanent court of international justice. The court shall 
be competent to hear and determine ary dispute of an inter- 
national character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dis- 
pute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly. 

A Concluding Word. 

Your Secretary, gentlemen, is naturally thinking of 
the ways along which the Society might profitably ex- 
tend its services. He is of the opinion that the history 
of our own land epitomizes the message which the na- 
tions need, and which when once they understand they 
will wish to heed. What the nations have accomplished 
in their upward climb has been in the main because of 
their reach for that justice which promotes life and lib- 
erty and happiness. This justice expresses itself in 
law, and the law is vivified in the courts. That has been 
the course of political advance and indicates the direc- 
tion along which the groping nations must inevitably 
pass. For these reasons he believes that the American 
Peace Society, buttressed upon this faith, must, through 
its officers, its publications and its co-operating groups, 
intensify its efforts and broaden its activities for the 
education of the peoples. 

Arruur Deerin Cann, 
Secretary. 





The Society’s Creed. 


At the Ninety-first Annual meeting, the following 
resolution was moved and _ passed: 

Out of its close to a century of effort, the American 
Peace Society, among whose officials have been counted 
accredited builders of American opinion and acknowl- 
edged creators of cherished institutions, declares in 
this, its ninety-first annual meeting, its unshaken faith 
in the ultimate victory of the modes of peace over the 
methods of war. In the covenant of the League of 
Nations, as proposed by the conference in Paris, we see 
the rise of periodical conferences of the States com- 
posing the society of nations. In article thirteen, if 
adopted, we see the continuance of what has been ac- 
complished already by arbitration of disputes incapable 
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of settlement by diplomacy. In article fourteen, if 
adopted, we see the formulation of a permanent court 
of international justice competent to hear and deter- 
mine disputes of an international character, and that in 
accordance with the principles of law and equity. The 
ancient program of this Society thus being provided 
for substantially in its entirety, we, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Peace Society, respectfully call 
attention of the United States Senate and the people 
of our country to the beneficient promise of these pro- 
visions and we urge their earnest consideration in all 
discussions relating to a League of Nations. At last 
the feet of the nations are directed forward. The ideals 
of the American Peace Society are nearer realization. 
To their advancement we invite the co-operation of all 
who believe in the substitution of justice for force in 
the relations of the Powers. 

Jackson H. Ranson, 

WiLLiAM KNOWLES Cooper, 

Artritur DEERIN CALL, Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


May 1, 1918, to April 30, 1919. 
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IN CONCLUSION. 


Friends of this Society frequently ask, “What can 
can we do now?” “What does the American Peace So- 
ciety ask of us now?” Our answer simply is: Con- 
tinue with all diligence the faith that has been ours; 
organize where possible groups for the study of inter- 
national questions; keep your Senators, Congressmen, 
Clergymen, Schoolmen, Newspapers reminded of the 
international goal of all patriotic and right-minded 
men; contribute by letter or special articles to the 
ApvocatE OF PEace and do all you can to increase its 
circulation ; think, talk, and act the principles of inter- 
national peace, through justice. 


Signed for the Board of Directors, 
James L. Staypen, President. 


ArtHur DeeERIN CALL, Secretary. 
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POISONS OF WAR 
By the Editor 
THE INVITATION 


HAVE seen them, and they are beyond words to de- 
I scribe or pictures to portray. I do not refer to the 
mashed piles of brick and stone marking what were the 
towns and villages to the north of Meaux, Chateau 
Thierry, Nancy, where American brave eagerness swept 
over the areas already consecrated by French and other 
dead. Those broken hamlets and cities are sad enough, 
sepulchral cairns where lie buried the accumulated hopes 
of countless men and women and little children. Wit- 
nesses they are to a superb human bravery, and also to a 
colossal spiritual breakdown of what we call civilization. 
But traveling from one to another of them by automo- 
bile becomes monotonous, tiresome after a while. Silent 
and dirty and mussed like city dumps, there is a great 
similarity about them. I recall the first one I saw, 
Juvigny, slightly to the north of Soissons—an aban- 
doned ruined quarry filled with a lava of brick, it 
seemed to me. That was all. Not a cat left among the 
ruins there, not a tree, not a spear of grass. Multiply 
that by many hundreds, and one gets a part of the pic- 
ture stretching on to the East beyond Fismes, and 
Rheims, and across the Argonne Woods. The farms as 
well, groups of buildings that once were beautiful, de- 
stroyed utterly, rarely any life left. The wealthiest 
part of France is a ruin, metals, cattle, tools, seed, wool, 
homes, gone. Woods there are and roads, now and then 
a family, here and there a farmer back and digging in 
the ground. In one little village, it was the 27th of 
December and very cold, we found in her shattered 
house one poor woman very ill, who pathetically hoped 
that one of our party might be a physician. While 
standing there every man wishing he were a doctor and 
wondering what he should do, we saw coming in the dis- 
tance down the long straight tree-lined road a camion. 
We waited. It came on toward us. We hailed it. As 
in answer to prayer there were a group of American 
ted Cross nurses aboard and two physicians, all on their 
way to an adjoining town where they were planning to 
distribute Christmas gifts to some children that were 
there. Yes, there is healing along those French roads, 
and down those ruined streets, a little of it. 

But there is one trouble for the observer wandering 
over one of these broken towns where no “quiet-colored 
end of evening smiles,” where no sheep 

“Half asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop ;” 


the trouble is that he does not know who destroyed the 
place. It might have been the Germans, it might have 
been the French, it might have been the Americans. As 
one American army officer explained it to me, “if the 
enemy is in a town and it is impossible to flank him, it 
is often necessary to destroy the town.” The poisons 
of war have done their work there, over that wildly con- 
tested waste. But I was looking for something else. 

So being invited to spend some days in Longwy, in the 
very eastern part of France, from the hills of which one 
looks over into Belgium and Luxemburg, I accepted 
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with pleasure, for thus I would be able to see with my 
own eyes the effects of another kind of poison, the 
poison not only of German invasion, but of military oc- 
cupation. If there be destruction there, being beyond 
the oft contested area, it would be German destruction, 
for the Germans attacked Longwy and_ neighboring 
towns August 21, 1914, and occupied the territory for 
fifty-one months, Surely that offered to my inquiring 
mind an opportunity out of the ordinary. 

It was at the home of a professor in the University of 
Paris that I first met my junior host. 1 learned to 
know him in his temporary home in Neuilly. 1 was 
with him later for a number of days in the chateau 
home of his father and mother, my senior hosts, at 
Longwy. The importance of this lies in the fact that 
this father and son are directors of the steel plants of 
Longwy, said to be the largest steel works of France at 
the outbreak of the war, and in the further fact that it 
was with their assistance that I was able to talk with 
men and women who had lived through four years with 
the Germans, and to get the facts relative to the destruc- 
tions of the conflict in the canton of Longwy, to witness 
at first hand the unalloyed effects of a different poison 
of war. That invitation led to one of the most valuable 
experiences of all my five months in France. 


DEFYING THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Before entering upon the story, 1 must pay my re- 
spects to the United States Army. Outside its own 
special field, it is, I believe, the most inefficient of or- 
ganizations. It considered it of importance that the 
American correspondents in Paris should see as much as 
possible of the devastated areas over which operated 
American troops. It therefore organized in Paris a 
Visitors’ and a Press Bureau and furnished automobiles 
for the correspondents, and army officers for guides. 
This was a real benefit to the writing men, and it was 
taken advantage of extensively. ‘To have placed at one’s 
disposal without cost an automobile, an efficient driver 
and army officers for guides, made it possible for us to 
see what we otherwise could not have seen. The army 
made this enterprise a part of its scheme of things. And 
for the most part it was a success because it became 
subordinated to formula. But I wanted to go to 
Longwy, and Longwy was outside the army scheme of 
things. Ordinarily it is six hours from Paris by rail, 
but the railroads in that direction were gone. To get to 
the place, therefore, it was necessary for me to go by 
way of Chateau Thierry, Chalons, Nancy, Metz, and 
Luxemburg. A large part of the journey was through 
the American war zone. I did not wish an automobile, 
or a driver, or a guide. But since there are many 
“M. P.’s” throughout the American war zone, there was 
one thing I did wish, the only thing I desired of the 
army—that was a “pass.” The army headquarters at 
Paris took this momentous request seriously. They con- 
sidered it for three days, during which time the whole 
American military machine evidently passed upon the 
matter by telegraph, by telephone and by numerous con- 
ferences of generals and lesser lights. The request was 
granted, reconsidered and denied. It was a trying three 
days’ waiting, waiting for the army to decide, watching 
one after another great military chief pass the mighty 





problem along for other heavy brows to beat upon. | 
went without a pass. February 4, 1 bought a ticket 
for Luxemburg, where | arrived Wednesday, the next 
day. 

There were interesting things along the way. At 
Nancy | first saw German cars bearing the crown and 
eagle of the Hohenzollern empire, used by the French 
seemingly as a matter of course. Nancy has suffered 
from bombardment, and all the way from there almost 
to Metz there were many signs of war’s desolation. 
But Metz and to the north was clean and free of wounds. 
Luxemburg seemed a different world, simple, beautiful, 
and inconsequential. To reach Longwy it was necessary 
to motor from Luxemburg some 20 miles. This we did. 

Among the friends to meet me at Luxemburg was a 
cousin of my junior host, a young French lieutenant, 
and a member of the staff of Marshal Foch. This lieu- 
tenant possessed impressive credentials from the great 
Marshal. All direful possibilities of any demand upon 
credentials from me were, therefore, happily removed by 
the presence of the young lieutenant. He proved not 
only a most agreeable companion, he came in handy. 
Thus I successfully defied the United States Army. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


The canton of Longwy is at the apex of an upstanding 
triangle, the base of which extends from Verdun to 
Metz. The outstanding places associated in my mind 
with the canton of Longwy are, first, the Ville de 
Longwy, divided into two parts, the first known as 
Longwy Haute, the fortified part, and unfortified 
Longwy Basse; second, on an adjoining hill, the Com- 
mune de Mont-Saint-Martin et Piedmont, where is the 
beautiful chateau of my host; and three other com- 
munes within a radius of a few miles, Commune de Vil- 
lers-la~-M ontagne, Commune de Chéniéres, and Commune 
de Romain. 

The upper town of Longwy fortified by Vauban un- 
der Louis XIV, had a population before the war of 
2,500 inhabitants. It was entirely destroyed by the Ger- 
man bombardment, lasting from August 21 to August 
26, 1914. One of the heroic chapters of the war was 
written there thus early by that handful of soldiers who 
withstood behind those ancient double walls and double 
moats for five long days the terrific bombardment of 
overwhelming forces. The inhabitants took refuge in 
the neighboring communes and in the interior of France, 
and only four or five civilians were killed in this place. 
But the percentage of losses among the defending 
soldiers was very great. About three hundred of the 
houses there were utterly destroyed. But Longwy is 
in the habit of heroic defense, having been besieged 
in 1794, in 1815, in 1871. 

In the lower town, wholly unfortified, there was a 
population before the war of 4,700, which, because of 
the refugees from the fortified town, has a present popu- 
lation of about 6,800. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the town was unfortified, between twenty-five and thirty 
houses were utterly destroyed and nineteen civilians 
killed during the onslaught upon the upper town. 

The Commune de Mont-Saint-Martin et Piedmont 
had a population before the war of 5,066, which because 
of the war has decreased about 2,000. This place was 
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not fortified, yet 76 houses were wilfully burned by the 
Germans during the 21st and 22d of August. It is a fact 
that the Germans entered these towns prepared to burn. 
Special highly inflammable chemically constructed mis- 
siles capable of insertion in the muzzles of rifles had been 
prepared, Shot into the defenseless houses, their de- 
struction was complete. Seventeen civilians, some of 
which cases J must tell about, were savagely shot in 
Movt-Saint-Marti« during those two days without any 
provocation and without any motive. The troops guilty 
of these crimes belonged to the 121st and 122d regiments 
of the Wurtemburg Infantry and to the 20th regiment 
of the German “Pionniers.”’ Discovering these facts, 1 
was beginning to see the bitterest effects of the poison 
of war. 
THE CHATEAU 


My senior host is the Lord of the Manor indeed. 
The beautiful chateau in which he lives, there among 
the trees and amid the hills, with its farm surrounded 
by its great wall, its great rooms and balustrades, its 
architectural artistry and fine vistas of landscape, it 1s 
by all means the most beautiful thing in all that region. 
So beautiful it is that the Germans spared it for the use 
of their General Staff which used it for its headquarters 
throughout all the years of the occupation. Throughout 
the siege which began at four a. m., August 21, 1914, 
and lasted until the 26th at noon, the General Staff was 
there discreetly occupying, 1 was told, the safest por- 
tion of the premises. During the period of war about 
400 German officers including the Crown Prince were 
pleased at different times to occupy the place. While 
the battle was on, the halls were used as a hospital for 
wounded Germans. Through the four years they util- 
ized the property to the full, the servants, the laundries, 
a thousand bottles of wine. Whether the hens laid or 
not, my senior host, who with his wife lived there with 
the German officers throughout the entire period, was 
compelled to furnish the Germans three eggs for every 
hen each week during the summer and one egg for each 
hen during the autumn. If the eggs were not forthcom- 
ing, the host was obliged to substitute for each egg due 
under the system the sum of three francs. The Ger- 
mans “requisitioned” the hay, straw, harness, wagons, and 
three automobiles ; cultivated the land, appropriated the 
products, demanded half the vegetables produced in thie 
garden, all the fruit, and even the grass of the roads. 
‘They took for themselves all the cows, and all the milk, 
leaving none for the children, They cut down innumer- 
able valuable trees and destroyed beautiful forests for- 
ever. Much of this material they took without giving 
so much as a receipt. During the battle my host’s 
chauffeur was obliged to render services to the Germans 
at great risk to his own life. About a year later it was 
discovered that the same chauffeur had hidden an auto- 
mobile tire thinking that it might be of service some day 
to his master. As a result he was arrested, imprisoned 
for nine months at hard labor; and his master, in no 
sense a partner to the proceeding, was imprisoned for 
four days and fined 300 marks. When the French flyers 


were alleged to have dropped bombs in the vicinity of 
the railroad near by, this same host was put in prison 
as a guarantee for the security of the railroads, and held 
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there for seven weeks. Later, one of the engineers of the 
factory hid 150,000 kilos of metal. When discovered, he 
assumed the whole responsibility in spite of offers o! 
bribes by the Germans to implicate his master. He was 
sentenced to six months at hard labor in Germany. 
The master was summoned and fined 40,000 marks, and 
the metal was confiscated. When the Germans found 
that events were turning against them they withdrew 
from the chateau, with tears in their eyes, bidding fare- 
well to the servants. Expressing their deep appreciation 
of the hospitality they had enjoyed, they proceeded to 
steal all the wool from the mattresses, the iron, the 
bronze, the nickel, the lead, all the metals including the 
copper wire, all the leather and the rubber, which they 
were able to find. I slept in the room formerly occupied 
by the great German general, and can testify to the de- 
struction of the mattresses. 

I asked my senior host why it was, when he heard the 
Germans were coming during those fateful August days, 
that he did not escape to a place of safety. His reply 
was that he was already in a place of safety, he and his 
wife being at Vichy taking the waters. Upon receiving 
the news of the German advance, he and his wife both 
went directly to Longwy. When asked why he did that. 
his simple reply was “We could not leave our people 
here alone.” So there they were throughout the fright- 
ful siege watching from their windows the destruction 
of the houses down the streets below them, some burned. 
some blown up. During the holocaust, my host turned 
to his wife and said “Would you not like to go to the 
cellar?” “Oh no,” she said, “it is too dark down there.” 
She still insists that she felt no fear at the screaming 
shells over the chateau or at the destruction going on 
before her very eyes. Bacon should have known that 
children are not the only people who “fear to go in 
the dark.” But the theme of this chateau is a story of 
its own and | must hasten on. 


POISONS AT THEIR WORST 


I have before me two authentic copies of two proc- 
lamations furnished to me by the Mayor of Mont-Saint- 
Martin, the one under date August 10, 1914, is by the 
Mayor himself; the other under date of August 2: 
signed by Bellardi, the German commander. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation facing his 
town, the mayor addressed the citizens cautioning them 
to restrain themselves. He said: “I urge you without ex- 
ception to observe towards the approaching troops a 
correct attitude and to abstain from all unlawful mani- 
festation, from any hostile acts of any kind whatsoever. 
You have absolutely nothing to fear as long as you fur- 
nish to the German troops no occasion for reprisals. 
* * * T have confidence in the inhabitants of Mont- 
Saint-Martin and I count upon the wisdom of all.” 

In spite of this proclamation by the mayor, which I 
am convinced was substantially observed by the entire 
population, the German commander held the school di- 
rector and the mayor as hostages and issued the follow- 
ing proclamation : 

“It has happened that the inhabitants of this village 
have fired upon German soldiers. T declare that in every 
case where they fire upon us I shall take reprisals. | 
shall shoot the hostages, I shall burn the houses, I shall 
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deport the women and children, 1 forbid all com- 
munication between villages. It is forbidden to go out 
in the street of the village other than alone. In going 
about the place each person shall remain by himself. 
No one shall remain in the streets between 7 o’clock of 
the evening and 6 o’clock in the morning. 1 order that 
the commune shall illumine all streets between 7 and 6 
o'clock. All communication with the Fortress of 
Longwy is absolutely forbidden.” 

But the poison was already working. I have the 
signed statement of the Mayor of Mont-Saint-Martin 
that on the 22d of August, at half past two in the after- 
noon he saw from the window of his house a neighbor, 
who, taking fright at the approach of six German sol- 
diers, of whom two were under-officers, started to run: 
but he was overtaken, thrown to the ground and killed 
by stabs from a bayonet. 

I have his signed statement also that Marguerite 
Schneider, ten years of age, was killed the same day by 
a German bullet fired through the window as she was 
in the act of going to her mother who was in the 
kitchen. 

Marie Pregnon, sixty-eight years of age, was shot to 
death by the Germans and burned in the ruins of her 
own home. 

Celestin Reser was found by the Germans hiding in 
his cellar. ‘They demanded of him the directions for 
reaching the Fortress of Longwy. ‘They then shot him 
and burned his body in his house. 

Alfred Shotel, eighteen years of age, was dragged 
from his bed, taken to the street with scarcely any 
clothes and marched before the German troops toward 
Longwy. Observing a group of school children, Shotel 
attempted to hide himself in a garden, where he was 
shot by the Germans. 

| have other authenticated cases of similar atrocities 
but I shall mention only five, each of which I personally 
investigated. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 21st of August, 
Melina Fortin (née Weyrick) sleeping in the same room 
with her husband and two babies, was awakened by 
someone pounding on her door. Unlocking the door, 
she opened it to see standing before her two German 
soldiers. Dropping the key upon the floor, she stooped 
to pick it up when she was stabbed viciously under the 
arm, with a bayonet, in consequence of which she 
was taken to the hospital, where she hovered between life 
and death for a number of months. I saw the written 
statement of the hospital authorities verifying this case. 
At the time of my conversation with this little mother 
she was still in a highly nervous condition. 

Zenon Vignot, on the morning of August 21, attracted 
by the noise of the street, went to the window, where he 
was killed by a shower of bullets. The Germans after- 
ward entered the building, went to his room and fired a 
number of balls into his body and pierced him many 
times with bayonets. The marks of the bullets around 
the room are still plainly to be seen. 

In this same house I interviewed a woman named 
Chartier who on that same day was torn from her baby 
and carried off as a prisioner of war for I forget how 
long. I also interviewed her two sons who had been 


prisoners of war for many months. 
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Francois Surback, the same morning, was hiding in 
his cellar with his family. He was dragged from the 
place by the Germans, placed at the head of the German 
troops and told to lead the way toward the Fortress at 
Longwy. After going about 200 meters from the house, 
he was shot and his body thrown into the ditch. For 
some unknown reason the body disappeared before the 
wife could reach it and it) has never been recovered. 
1 talked with the wife and little children and have the 
mayor’s statement verifying this story. 

But the saddest case which | personally investigated 
was the case of the Kribbs family. This family con- 
sisted of Nicholas Kribbs; Elizabeth, his wife; Henry 
Kribbs, a boy, and a baby named Fizaine. They were 
in their home the morning of the arrival of the Ger- 
man troops. Obtaining hay from a neighbor next door, 
the Germans proceeded to set fire to this home. The 
unhappy inmates attempting to escape were shot upon 
their own threshold, save Henry, who succeeded in 
reaching the garden beyond the house, although in a 
wounded condition. Ile was overtaken and savagely 
beaten so that he died shortly after in the hospital. 
The bodies of the parents and of the baby were in 
cinerated in their burning home. 

There are 140 homeless families in the territory of 
Mont-Saint-Martin alone. Homeless not because their 
houses were ruined by shell fire, but for the most part 
hecause they were wilfully burned. 

I tried to ascertain the effects of all this upon the chil- 
dren. I gathered that they have not suffered physically 
so much as might be expected. The reason for this 
seems to be that the parents have denied themselves, 
often near to the point of starvation, that their children 
might live. There has been more suffering among the 
older children, many of whom have died of tuberculosis, 
the young girls proving especially susceptible to this 
disease, Naturally the processes of education have been 
interfered with. Where fathers, elder brothers and 
teachers have been off to the war this was inevitable. In 
consequence many of the children have become lazy, in- 
different, disobedient, and are going the ways of petty 
thieves. Such schools as have been maintained through 
the period of occupation have been directed by German 
teachers, many of them women of doubtful morality ; 
some at Mont-Saint-Martin and in the nearby village of 
Gourancourt were prostitutes. The children were 
obliged to learn the German language. I heard stories 
of little children being cruelly whipped for turning 
their eyes in the wrong direction and then whipped 
again because they dared to cry. The results have been 
that many of the children have been taught to flatter, 
to lie and to be tale bearers. 

I was told that privations have undermined the health 
of the people, that many cases of cancer have ended in 
death. The people are nervous, still frightened, and 
naturally they have lost much of their strength and 
energy. Relatively there have been many cases of in- 
sanity, notably among the women. Due to the lack of 
materials, the ordinary courses of charity have been 
greatly impeded. The medical service, including the 
hospital, I mean in Mont-Saint-Martin, has suffered 
The nuns were permitted to visit the sick. Yet I 
was told that the Germans did their best to upset the 
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work of charity, that they often took from the poor 
what had been given to them. ‘To feed prisoners was a 
crime punished by deportation. To give food or fuel to 
the poor was punished by fine and confiscation of the 
goods. 

“What has been the effect of all this upon the morals 
of men and women?” I asked. he reply was: “It is 
a very difficult question as no absolute answer can be 
given. The effect seems to have been to accentuate the 
good and the evil. In the majority of cases the good be- 
came better, the bad worse, and those who were indif- 
ferent became good and bad, but mostly bad. Being 
starved, the population stole; being crushed, it became 
bitter and in some cases disloyal ; in many cases the men 
left without regular employment became lazy; the 
women, unhappy, lonely, tempted by utter poverty, 
sinned, sometimes out of their despair and discourage- 
ment. Of course there are many men and women whose 
behavior has been perfect, who have worked and suffered 
with dignity and showed a real greatness; but for many, 
four and a half years of suffering proved too much and 
they went back to a less civilized conception of life.” 

On the 21st of August, the Curé of Cutry, Monsieur 
Abbé Robert, was dragged by force from his presbytery, 
carried by the Germans to Viller-la-Montagne and shot 
without any motive. It was at Villers-la-Montagne on 
this same day that all of the population, men, women, 
children, the sick and infirm, were assembled in a beet- 
root field just outside the village, for the purpose, I 
was told, of drawing upon them the fire of the un- 
suspecting French soldiers, many of them relatives of 
the prospective victims, in the fortified town of Longwy 
some miles away. The plan was to direct the fire away 
from the German soldiers in the village. For reasons 
not necessary to state, the plan failed. 


HOSTAGES 


I had heard of 1,000 French men and 400 French 
women deported by the Germans as hostages from this 
stricken section. Crossing the ancient drawbridge one 
day on my way into the ruins of the old fortified town 
of Longwy, we met coming from the place Miss Andrée 
Frilley, daughter of the Mayor of Longlaville. My 
friends knowing her well, explained to her the object 
of my visit, and to me that Miss Frilley was one of the 
400 women taken by the Germans. At my request this 
young woman has kindly submitted the following self- 
explanatory data: 


“By order of General Ludendorf, four hundred ladies be- 
longing to the best families of the invaded countries were 
taken to Holzminden as hostages under the pretext that the 
French Government kept in France some Alsaciens-Lorrains 
against their wishes. These ladies were not treated as 
hostages but as common-law prisoners as shown by the fol- 
lowing extracts from my diary. 


January. 


10. I am told at eleven that I must be ready to start the 
following day at seven in the morning with the other 
hostages. 

11. Departure at seven under military escort. It is cold 
and it snows. We pass through the Kommandantur at 
Longwy. At ten we reach Montmédy and stop; then we 
walk up to the fort through the snow and are put in the 
casemates upon bags of shavings. Im the evening at six 
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our luggage is given to us with our provisions that had 
been previously confiscated. During the night famished 
Russian prisoners try to beg from us something to eat. One 
is cruelly thrashed by the guard. 

By a hole in the wall which divides our casemate from 
the next one a French prisoner too begs for food. They 
are a hundred there kept without fire, without rugs and 
without any kind of bedding, receiving only bread and water. 
They only go out to be put in wire cages outside in the snow ; 
the cages are just large enough to allow the man to crouch. 
They are often left in the cages two days at a stretch. 

12. We are told to write to the French Government to com- 
plain about our fate. We refuse—departure at three in the 
morning; it is pitch-dark and it snows. The ladies who are 
very ill are allowed to ride in an open cart. The old ones, 
between sixty and seventy-five, walk with great difficulties. 
One goes on stumbling and screams in the night. We reach 
the station at five. The train which brings the hostages 
from the north is waiting. These hostages have been al- 
ready two days on the road. The carriages are not heated 
nor lighted and incredibly filthy. At each stopping place 
the soldiers come in the train and count us. 

13. The journey progresses. We are fed on beetroot soup, 
and uneatable blood sausage. 

14. Arrived at eleven in the night at Holzminden. Some 
loafers have come to see us. They greet us with snowballs 
and disgusting remarks. We reach the camp at two after 
a dreadful tramp in the snow. We are packed up in iced 
barracks. The beds are dirty planks upon which are pal- 
liasses, no less dirty, filled with hay, shavings, wrapping 
paper, and heather; the whole reeking damp. There is one 
wooden seat for nine persons. Many of us sleep on the floor 
back to back, with our clothes and hats on. We are dead- 
beat. Our luggage and rugs have not been given to us. 
We are ordered to be ready the following morning for the 
inspection. One lady asks of the under-officer if this is the 
way hostages are treated; he rams her and when we are all 
pushed in the barrack the door is locked on us. 

15. We wait for the inspection, still without rugs, without 
linen and practically without food, as our stomachs cannot 
digest the camp soup. 

18. Our hand luggage is brought and searched. Each one 
of us is then searched by German women. We are obliged to 
strip entirely. After that we are allowed for the first time 
to leave the barracks and go in the camp, to buy at enor- 
mous cost the necessities of life. Our installation is primi- 
tive even after. We have a stove for twelve or sometimes 
for thirty people; each of us has two rugs, one palliasse, 
one basin, one platter, one spoon, two dish-clouts; every 
thing of the crudest make. We are invaded by bugs. 

20. We change barracks. Our group is composed of twelve 
persons. We are packed in a room (in a wooden barrack) 
seventeen feet square so that we are obliged to -remain 
mostly in our wooden bunks or perched on the beams to 
make room. We are allowed to write to France and com- 
plain. 

21. General inspection. We have to go to the men’s camp 
in the snow to receive our matricula. We are half-frozen. 

22. Our boxes are visited; the books and photographs are 
taken for the censor. The Germans confiscate the electric 
torches, the candles, the wine, the knives, ete. . . . We 
pay to have planks put in the room. 

24. I am able to wash and go to bed for the first time since 
I left home on the eleventh. 

25. We are obliged to bring all our belongings outside for 
inspection in the cold and the snow. The French Committee 
of Relief gives us some food. We are obliged to go to the 
shower bath twenty at a time. 

28. After much wrangling we obtain the right to build at 
our own expenses some cleaner and more secluded water- 
closets. 

29. Our censored books and photographs are given back 
to us. 


February. 


3. One of us is very ill with quinsy; we nurse her in the 
dark during the night, as it is forbidden to have any light 
or fire. Nearly all the hostages are ill; many with sore 
throats and colds. We are nursed by a Russian who says he 
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is a doctor. He has no medicine except aspirine which 
must do for all the diseases. You are taken into the 
jazaret only when very dangerously ill. 

7. We are ordered to keep everything tidy (this is not easy 
work) for the coming of a general. 

9. We are given our rules of life: We must be up at seven; 
the barrack must be cleaned by nine. We must rise and 
stand up each time an officer enters. We must go to bed 
at eight and put out the lights. It is forbidden to air the 
palliasses, though it would be necessary to do it to get rid 
ef the parasitic insects. The promiscuousness with ordinary 
criminals and with prostitutes is painful. Their conversa- 
tion is getting unbearable and we are thirty young girls. 
We have also some unhappy women of Poland and Russia. 

15. We are ordered to arrange the barracks for the coming 
of the Captain. Itisa lie. We receive the visit of the Spanish 
mission. We complain. One lady. who is sixty-two tells 
how she was made to leave her bed although she was suf- 
fering with a lumbago and how she traveled those three 
days, lying on the floor of a third-class railway carriage, 
without heat or light. 

22. We receive our first letters and parcels from France. 
The parcels are opened by the soldiers, they keep all the 
paper and all the canned food is placed by them in ordinary 
pots and pans. This visit is made with great minuti:e. 
Many of the things do not reach us or some old things and 
some bad-quality food are given to us instead of what was 
really sent. 

28. Visit of an oflicer of the War Office. Again we are 
recommended to keep the barracks clean. 


March. 


2. Bugles in the camp. They search everything. It is for- 
bidden to go out of the barracks and if we are out we are 
obliged to go in immediately. The church service is inter- 
rupted. The soldiers go to the W. C. to fetch those of the 
prisoners that are there. 

5. Our first news from home. 

13. After many complaints we obtain permission to go out 
of our camp (a piece of ground three hundred feet square 
where stand eight barracks). We are accompanied by 
guards. The promenade consists of going across the men’s 
camp to be afterwirds penned in a meadow a little larger 
than the camp and surrounded by high barbed wire. 

15. Medical visit which consists of telling one’s name to a 
doctor. 

17. After complaining to Spanish consuls eight hostages 
ill or over-aged will be liberated. One is a French general's 
mother aged 75. 

18. Reprisals: It is forbidden to communicate with the 
invaded countries. 

21. Reprisals: The biscuits sent by our Government will 
no more be given to us until the French Government gives 
more bread to the German prioners. And that bread is fur- 
nished by France. 

22. It is forbidden to speak to the officers that visit the 
camp. 

23. Second and last promenade to the meadow. 

24. Palm Sunday—Revision of the material—Arrival of a 
young girl who comes to replace her mother liberated for 
reason of sickness. 

25. Antityphoid vaccination obligatory to everyone under 
fifty even if one has a disease which renders the vaccination 
dangerous. 

April. 


2. Third vaccination. 

3. We are shown new barracks into which half of us will 
be quartered so as to have breathing space. The dirt is ap- 
palling. We begin the cleaning with the help of a few 
Polish women. Waves of mud. We scrape the walls and 
the wooden boxes that are called beds with knives and 
pieces of glass. 

4. We move in our new quarters. Another general clean- 
ing. 

We are dreadfully tired. 

7. Inspection of our own rugs. We must declare them. 
9. We have our room white-wasled at our expense. In 
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spite of the most powerful insect-powders, bugs and fleas and 
other pests invade us. 

12. We are allowed to keep our luggage in our room. Until 
now we were obliged to leave them two hundred yards from 
the camp and were allowed to fetch our things only once a 
month, 

23. Parade for the matricula. Always outside. 

24. Requisition of aluminum. 

25. Arrival of fifteen English women and children taken 
for reprisals from a ship going from Russia to England. We 
give them some food, as they lost all their luggage on the 
way. 

May. 


11. We begin again to get our biscuits. 

12. Arrival of a Belgian nun, convicted of having given 
food to an escaped French prisoner, She is put in a room 
filled with prostitutes of the worst kind. 

13. Rumors of departure. They come from the Germans. 

14. We are classified in view of the journey. 

21. Counter-order. 

22. 69° Fahrenheit in the shade. We are stifling in the 
barracks. 

June. 

12. Visit of the Spanish delegates. They take no notice of 
us. Several ladies go to ask for an explanation about the 
counter-order for departure. The delegates decline all 
knowledge of it. 

We are still on the expectancy. 

20. Visit of the canned food by a general; visit of the 
parcels. 

21. We raise some of our planks. Although we paid for 
them, it is forbidden to burn them and the Germans gave us 
so little fuel! The missing planks must be paid for a second 
time. 

29. Death of one of the ladies, aged sixty-four. Several 
ure very discouraged. One of these ladies frightens us so 
much that we ask a permission for her to return home. 
Refusal. (Soon after she became mad and killed herself.) 


July. 


2. Burial of Mrs. Foster. A few lady prisoners are allowed 
to accompany the coffin to the cemetery. They come back 
heart-broken from the number of prisoners dead in cap- 
tivity. 

6. Order of the Berlin War Office that ninety-four hostages 
must write to France that their stay in the camp of Holz- 
minden depends on the behavior of the French Government. 

10. We are getting ready to start. Hosts of bugs. Impos- 
sible to sleep. 

11. Ninety-four hostages start for France. The arrival of 
the Russian hostages was lamentable. They traveled in 
cattle-trucks. Some of our companions recognize their hus- 
bands or their sons; they are not allowed to speak to them. 

12. Censure of manuscripts and books. 

13. It is forbidden to help us to carry our boxes. All the 
canned food to be eaten during the journey must be put in 
epen tins. 

14. Our luggage is gone. We have to sleep fully dressed 
on our palliasses. More bugs than ever. 

15. Verification of all the things. Fines are numerous: 
fifteen marks per rug, two marks per basin, one mark per 
dishclout. Many of us who have never received any of these 
objects have to pay all the same. Another revision of the 
said things takes place at the end of the camp. We have to 
pay again. Some more bills are brought for us to pay. 
Fight marks each person for planks missing on the wooden 
boxes used as bedsteads; those planks never existed; two 
marks for carrying our luggage (rich benefit indeed for the 
German Government) ; departure for the station. 

16-17. Journey home. We pass through Longwy and 
though we are considered as liberated we are taken on to 
Montmedy extenuated by the journey and the heat. Order to 
go to the fortress four by four. We are counted several times. 
We are offered lodgings in casemates full of insects among 
male Russian prisoners. We refuse to get in and at the 
end we are allowed to sleep in the church. A few palliasses 
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ure brought to us by French prisoners and we settle on the 
liagstones with the rats. ~ 

18. We are given a small platter and a spoon. The platter 
must be used for eating, washing, and cleaning one’s linen. 
We go and wash the said linen at the fountain with the sol- 
diers. The hostages of the region of Lougwy ask to be al- 
lowed to return home. We ure answered that the luggage 
has not yet been sorted, The gentlemen hostages are doing 
it for us. A French prisoner passed us stumbling pushed 
by a German guard. One of his comrades explained that 
he had just been submitted to “la balle” because he tried to 
escape. This punishment consists in charging the patient 
with an enormous load and to make him turn till he falls. 
They (the Germans) make him get up generally with blows 
of the butt of the gun. 

19. We ask again to be allowed to go home. The Germans 
reply that it is impossible owing to the French offensive 
taking place on the Aisne and on the Somme. We object in 
vain that we are far from these regions. Gentlemen hos- 
tages quartered in a stable, unable to endure the vermin 
any longer, take refuge with us in the church; they sleep in 
the pews. 

”1. Call of the Eastern hostages. Departure at four. 
The Northern hostages are kept until the end of the offen- 
sive. We go to the station always four by four. An under- 
officer forbids a soldier to carry our luggage on the quay. 
A train full of German soldiers arrives. We are told to 
find places somehow or to stay; we manage to get in a car- 
riage but are obliged to remain standing. At Longwy we 
try to get into a second-class carriage but an officer makes 
us get down. The third class was for us and the second was 
reserved for the officers. 

A crowd awaits us at Longwy. All manifestation is for- 
bidden. We are taken to the kommandatur where we wait 
a long time. At last a sentry comes and tells us: “You can 
go to your homes.” 

23. The commandant orders me to be at the kommandantur 
before six, otherwise I shall be fined thirty marks. It is 
simply to verify if I am really back. 


THE SYSTEMATIC DESTRUCTION 


That Germany systematically planned the industrial 
ruin of France is a fact. I do not claim any special 
right to discuss this outside my personal observations, 
but the results of the German endeavors, especially in 
Longwy, are familiar to me. In that place before the 
war, as I have already intimated, was one of the largest, 
if not the largest steel manufacturing plant in France. 
| have no disposition here to quote figures, but I have 
many pre-war photographs showing the miles of floor 
space, the great furnaces, cranes, and other modern 
machinery, amounting to many millions of dollars of 
accumulated investment. I have many figures showing 
the consistent and remarkable evolution of these work: 
from 1881 up to the beginning of the war. Due to the 
propinquity of valuable iron mines, the success of this 
vast enterprise was one of the outstanding facts in the 
evolution of industrial France. For the first two years 
during the German occupation the great mills were un- 
molested; but beginning in November, 1916, the Ger- 
man authorities announced that because of, “the re 
peated attacks of enemy aviators, while without great 
effect, the German administration is obliged to transport 
for protection, the installation of the mills farther into 
Germany.” So they transported what they could, and 
presumably for fear that what was left might be de- 
stroyed inadvertently by the French, they took upor 
themselves that pleasant privilege. To complete the 


irony of their excuse, my senior host, Director of the 
mills, was invited to co-operate in the execution of the 
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order. The fact is that up to the time of this announce- 
ment French aviators had even been in the 
vicinity of Longwy. It was a process of pillage pure 
and simple, and that for the single purpose of strength- 
ening the industrial resources of Germany at the expense 
of industrial France. And the thing was done with 
characteristic German efficiency. Property which they 
could not carry away, | repeat, they ruthlessly destroyed. 
The ruins are there, | have seen them with my own 
| was told, that the destruction amounted to $40,- 
000,000, and I believe it. No effort was spared to ruin 
these French industries, and the success of the efforts 
has been quite complete. 

Because of the effects of this particular brand of war 
poison, the conditions in France are pitiful. The Amer- 
ican people need to know this simple fact. France has 
no exports, no gold. American bankers are demanding 
better credits and charging seven per cent interest for 
their loans, which does not include the commissions. 
German gold is going to England and America, while 
the dollar value of the French france has depreciated in 
the last six months from 5.47 to 6.70. From a recent 
report the American Committee for Devastated 
France, | read: “We need more railways, more railway 
cars, more man labor, long easy credits, and, if they 
don’t come at once, then devastated France is doomed.” 
Without money, without credit, without raw materials, 
France, “our first and only ally,” the nation that stood 
there between us and the German onslaught for over 
four years, who has lost 1,400,000 of her best young 
men, killed: France, called by Grotius, “The most beau- 
tiful kingdom after the kingdom of Heaven,” and of 
whom the knowing Franklin said, “Every man has two 
mother countries; his own and then France,” la douce 
France, is in sore distress and needs not our ideals and 
best wishes so much as our raw materials, our economic 
confidence, our material help. 

One of my friends writing to me from Longwy and 
referring to my visit there says: “I believe that this 
journey will not have been made in vain and that some 
of the sufferings of our people and our country will reach 
through you the happy homes who have not known the 
invacion. Tf so. | thank vou in the name of our work- 
ing people who will be most grateful, these people who 
have practically ceased to hope to see their wounds 
healed and who fear sometimes that they have suffered 
in vain.” To such words out of such inexpressible sad- 
ness there seems no fit reply. Shelley, perhaps, comes 
nearest to it when he says, 

“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong.” 


ho seen 


cyes, 
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Four of those little towns have turned pathetically to 
me, making me their “mandataire,” as they choose to 
call it, hoping in their blind way that I may be a chan- 
nel of aid to them. God knows I wish I might. I am 
told that Chicago has “adopted” Rheims, and purposes to 
help in its restoration. Other towns have heen 
“adopted” with the same fine motive. Naturally my 
thoughts go out to what I have seen and know, and 1] 
have seen and know the pathos and the need and the 
challenge to our compassion that comes out of Romain, 
Chéniéres, Mont-Saint-Martin, Longwy. 
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INTEGRATING THE AMERICAS 
George Perry Morris 


YeveN hundred and fifty important citizens from 
S twenty-one republics of the Americas met in Wash- 
ington for five days in early June. Their host was the 
Pan-American Union. heir motive in assembling was 
discussion of the commercial, transport, and banking in- 
terests of the two continents as modified by war and 
post-war conditions. Their spirit was one of deepened 
fraternity, owing to common deprivations during the 
great combat, and also owing to similar, if not equal, 
sources of wealth and power now that the world is free 
to set about the task of reconstruction. 

An observer who moved about among the delegates or 
who listened to the too many speeches, or who watche:! 
the amenities of the social functions that were part of 
the conference, could not help contrasting the atmos- 
phere of the Washington conference with that of Paris. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that all the misun- 
derstandings between Americans of the North and 
Americans of the South have been removed; and the 
open rebuke of Mexico at this conference by Speaker 
(iillett of the House of Representatives showed that the 
United States and its neighbor on the South have yet 
to attain to a state of entire amity. Nevertheless, it is 
true that the laity of the countries of the two continents, 
as well as the diplomats and high officials, are fast com- 
ing to see that they must have closer relations as men 
and as nationals. Hence the plans for education of an 
increasing number of Latin-Americans in the technical, 
‘professional and collegiate schools of the United States. 
Ilence the larger colonies of Latin-Americans in the 
great trading ports and banking centers of the North. 
Hence also the rapid multiplication of journals that will 
mediate between the peoples of the republics and bring 
to them facts, ideas and ideals which they all need to 
have. Of such periodicals, there are no worthier repre- 
sentatives than the Hispanic, American Iistorical Re- 
view, Inter-America, and the magazine of the Pan- 
American Union. 

It would be difficult to indicate even superficially in 
an article of this length just how wide a range of topics 
of an economic and utilitarian sort were touched upon 
hy the distinguished delegates present at this conference. 
Like most programs arranged by managers of such 
conferences in the United States it was overcrowded ; 
und many speakers traveled hundreds, if not thousands, 
of miles to get an all-too-brief hearing. Just appraisal 
of the conference cannot come until the official record is 
in hand. 


But there were certain outstanding features that can 
he estimated fairly now. ‘To the eminent bankers from 
Chili and Bolivia as well as those of the United States 
who were present, came Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, form- 
erly president of the National City Bank of New York 
City, saying that what Europe needs from the Americas, 
with their wealth of resources, is not more governmental 
loans or private loans of free capital, but advances in 
the form of raw materials with which Europe may start 
up her paralyzed industries, Failing to get help in this 
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precise form Europe will, in his opinion, dissolve into 
a chaos of revolution and poverty. 

To the exporters and importers of the two continents 
who were present and who had suffered during the war 
from curtailment of transportation facilities, came Mr. 
Hurley, of the United Siates Shipping Board, and 
pledged the operation after November 1 of express and 
subsidiary passenger and freight lines between ports on 
the east and west coasts of North and South America, 
bringing New York and Rio De Janeiro within ten days 
of each other, and once and for all giving to the business 
men of the republics something like adequate transporta 
tion facilities controlled by American capital and oper 
ated accordingly. 

To the diplomats, business men, and citizens present 
came the president of the Associated Press and told of 
the rapidly widening area of territory in Latin-America 
which is now being served with a full news service from 
the United States’ Add to this fact the simultaneous 
development of the cabled service given by the United 
Press to the peoples to the south, and the other fact 
that within a short time the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Western Telegraph Company of Eng- 
land will begin co-operative construction of a cable con- 
necting the United States and Brazil and other States 
on the east coast of South America, and it is easy to see 
that one obstacle to fraternity between the two conti 
nents is to be removed, so far as substitution of knowl- 
edge for ignorance can do it. Indeed, persons attending 
the conference had ocular proof of what is being done 
now, In the lobby of the superb palace of the Pan- 
American Union, where the conference met, there was 
a cable office, sending news of the conference each day 
to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires and nearer 
points. 

The Conference also had laid before it evidence that 
there is to be early extension of parcel-post mail service 
between the continents; that steps are to be taken to 
utilize aviation in connection with this and other forms 
of intercommunication ; that there is to be standardiza- 
tion of laws protecting trade marks, and an attempt at 
defining uniformity of business ethics. Last, but not 
least, while the Conference was in session, the President 
of the United States issued an invitation to the members 
of the Pan-American Financial Congress to assemble in 
Washington for a second time, on January 12, 1920. 

Argument is hardly necessary to prove that such facts 
as these are creditable to the American way of doing 
things. ‘Ties of a very substantial sort are being woven 
between the Uruguayan and the Louisianian, the Bra 
zilian and the Philadelphian, the Peruvian and the New 
Yorker. ‘They have long had a nexus in the similarity 
of their political institutions, at least theoretically con 
sidered. They have long had a common pacific atti 
tude toward the rest of the world, and have eschewed 
militarism. Of late years they have been drawing closer 
together in the realms of finance, commerce and inter 
communication of ideas as to social evolution and inter 
national intercourse. In a very real sense they are beiny 
integrated, and never as rapidly as now, because forced 
to it in common defense at a time of world-deliques- 
cence, 
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PARIS NOTES 
By the Editor 


UNREDEEMED GREECE IN ASIA MINOR. AN INTER 
VIEW WITH MR. KYRIAKOS P. TSOLAINOS. 


A LONG the eastern shores of the ASgean Sea, stretch- 
ing indeed from Nicomedia at the eastern tip-end 
of the Sea of Marmora and along the southern shores of 
that sea and the Dardanelles on the north, to the shores 
adjacent to the Island of Rhodes at the south, including 
such sandjaks or administrative areas as Nikea, Brussa, 
Balikesri, the independent governments of Ismid and of 
the Dardanelles, the regions around Magnesia, Smyrna, 
Aidin, Mentese, New Ephesus, Milassa, and Halicar- 
nassus, is a section of unredeemed Greece about which 
there has been much discussion and no little dissension 
of opinion. Indeed, American experts, it is said in 
Paris, recently submitted a report adverse to the as- 
pirations of the Greek inhabitants of this stretch and 
favorable to the Mohammedan Turks. The result has 
heen one of those storm centers one becomes accustomed 
to around the Peace Conference. The following inter- 
view will be of interest to those who know something of 
the Turk’s four and a half centuries of misrule in what 
was once called “Asiatic Greece.” 

Mr. Kyriakos Tsolainos was born in Smyrna, where he 
attended school and served several years as secretary to 
the President of the Christian College, and where he 
prepared for McGill University, Toronto, Canada. He 
graduated from McGill in May, 1918, after which he 
served for a time in the Department of Justice in Ot 
tawa. He was registered in the department of Political 
Science at Columbia University as a candidate for his 
doctor’s degree, when he was called to the service of the 
Greek delegation in Paris. 

As a result of a number of conversations, I am able to 
report the following views of this interesting young 
Asiatic Greek, relative to the aspirations of the “De- 
spised Rayahs” in those Mediterranean lands where sul- 
tan has succeeded sultan to Talaat and Enver. Readers 
of the Apvocate will read with attention his remarks 
relative to the attitude of American missionaries in that 
field. After this interview I learned that Colonel House 
had given to the Greek delegation the hope that the as- 
pirations of the Greeks of Western Asia Minor were to 
he supported by Mr. Wilson in spite of the efforts of the 
missionaries and in spite of the report of the American 
committee of experts. As I leave Paris, Mr. Tsolainos 
and the other representatives of unredeemed Greece at 
the Peace Conference are consequently hopeful and 
happy. 

To all who believe that Greece is the possession and 
inspiration of the world, that she has long been the 
sentinel of Europe at the gates of Asia, that her claims 
to the western literal of Asia Minor are consonant with 
the twelfth of the famous fourteen points, which reads, 
“The other nationalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
development.” to all such news of the possibility of a re- 
united Greece is glad news. For 3,000 years Smyrna has 
been Greek, called indeed by the Turks the “infidel 
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Smyrna.” It was there that Homer sang, that Pindar 
gave to us many of his lyrics. It was reconquered by 
Alexander the Great. As has been said, “To separate 
Smyrna from Greece would be as cruel as to separate 
Nancy from France.” But as we have seen, Smyrna is 
but one of a half dozen sandjaks in Western Asia Minor 
all with a large Greek population, and all with similar 
claims, claims which they bunch as the rights of un- 
redeemed Greece. It is this aspiration which Mr. 'Tso- 
lainos in his capacity as delagate from the United States 
and Canada to the Pan-Hellenic Conference of unre- 
deemed Greeks at Paris represents. His statement 
follows: 
“Another Greece shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath like sunset to the skies 
The splendor of her prime.” 


“These lines,” said Mr. Tsolainos, “may be taken as the key- 
note to the tune which has inspired our life during the long 
five centuries of serfdom under the Turks. Every genera- 
tion since the fateful year 1453 when ‘Constantinople’ the 
last rampart of Hellenism, fell before the Turk, has been 
brought up with the expectation that the day would come 
when that which was once Greece would again breathe the 
air of liberty and democracy. And for the realization of 
this, our national aspiration, we have paid a price which no 
other living race has paid. Our stamina and determination 
to stand true to the faith of our fathers and to re-establish 
our national state has no parallel in the history of the 
world. 

“You know of course, Mr. Call, that we have lived in the 
territories which we claim today for three thousand years, 
and you know, too, that in spite of the Persian and the 
Roman invasions, Hellenism has been able not only to hold 
its own, but to conquer the Persian on the field of battle and 
to even impose its civilization upon Rome. After the 
third century the Eastern Roman Empire was called the 
Ifellenic Empire. Need I review the titanic struggles which 
the Hellenic Empire had to fight singlehanded against all 
the invasions hailing from the Fast, and against Moham- 
medanism in particular? No student of history will deny 
that Hellenism, in its Byzantine form, fought the battle of 
civilization alone and unaided that Europe might be saved 
from the forces of darkness, that is to say from Moham- 
medanism. The fifteenth century found the Hellenic Em- 
pire exhausted owing to the continuous warfare which it 
was obliged to keep up. The Turks with their superior 
numbers and perfect military organization were hammering 
at the gates of Constantinople; and Europe forgetting its 
debt to Hellenism, abandoned the very race which had paid 
so dearly for the freedom of the world. Did Hellenism 
yield by compromising with the Turks? It could very well 
have done so. It could very well have allied itself with the 
Turks, saved what it could of the paternal soil and allowed 
them to go on with their plan to conquer Europe. The 
historians forget this as a rule, but it is a fact none the less 
worthy of notice. Hellenism, true to its ideals, preferred 
death rather than life which would remind it and its de- 
scendents of an action unworthy of its glorious past. And 
the world witnessed the last Emperor of the Greeks with his 
soldiers, paying the supreme sacrifice, dying that they might 
bequeath to the coming generations the splendor that was 
Greece, 
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“What sort of a life have we led under the Turks? We 
have suffered all the imaginable tortures of Turkish and 
Oriental cruelty and barbarity. In the countries which we 
call today Unredeemed Greece, we numbered formerly six- 
teen million people, whereas today we are only three mil- 
lion. Forced conversions to Mohammedanism, massacres, 
privations, and the terrible blood-tax, account for the dif- 
ference in our numbers today, We were submitted to every 
sort of insult and torture because we would not deny our 
Christian faith or our adherence to our nationality. We 
have remained true to the faith of our fathers and to the 
voice of our national consciousness. We have worshiped our 
God in underground cellars. We have been able to recognize 
each other on the street only by signs and by wearing cer- 
tain symbols, and not until, little by little, the Turks, hay- 
ing considered that they had killed enough of us and that 
the few who remained would be harmless, neglected to 
watch us closely, have we been able to do in the open what 
we were obliged to do secretly and timidly. Another factor 
has contributed to our safety. The Turks being a military 
people and both unable and unwilling to work, had to spare 
enough of us Christians to keep the country from starving. 
By the eighteenth century the power of the Turkish Em- 
pire was fast declining, and the Christian subjects were 
given more liberty in the matters of their religion and edu- 
cation. In the beginning of the nineteenth century. a small 
part of our paternal soil was liberated after a heroic strug- 
gle assisted by England, France, and Russia. Thus, in part. 
Greece was once more by her example inspiring the rest of 
the enslaved Christian nationalities to fight tyranny and op- 
pression and to attain their liberty. But the greater part 
of Unredeemed Greece has remained to this day under the 
hoof of the Turk, and has continued to pay unsurpassed 
sacrifices for the sake of its national and religious ideals. 

“Did Christian Europe help us at all? History answers 
that question. Instead of helping us, Europe has rather 
abandoned us to the Turkish yoke. The European chan- 
celleries under the policy of the old political régime have 
vied in their efforts to secure the friendship of the Sultan, 
and the agonizing groan of the Christian “rayah.” whom the 
Turk could massacre at his leisure, has been the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. The principle of the “Balance 
of Power” was to the European chancelleries dearer than 
the fate of those who in their despair appealed to them in 
vain time after time for protection. Yes. indeed some 
sporadic efforts were planned, but they have never been exe- 
cuted by the mighty Christian Powers of the West. Now, at 
last, the day of judgment has come, and Unredeemed Greece 
on its knees prays thankfully to its God who in His great 
mercy and paternal love has brought about the day of its 
deliverance. 

“You ask me to tell you what is our contribution to this 
last great war? I would reply that had we even no other 
claims by virtue of our long struggle and suffering during 
these five centuries, our contribution to the victory of the 
Allies would in itself constitute an undeniable claim to our 
liberty. I am of course speaking only of the effort of Un- 
redeemed Greece, excluding that of the Hellenic Kingdom. 
Here is a brief statement of our contribution. At the be- 
ginning of the War the Germano-Turkish policy towards the 
Greeks of Turkey was to do away with them altogether. 
The Turks and the Germans knew very well that in the 
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Greeks they had a natural and uncompromising enemy 
Hence the famous deportations were inaugurated in 1914 and 
half a million of our best people—the leaders of the com 
munities and the most dangerous elements to the Turkish 
policy—were deported to Greece. They were obliged to leave 
behind them all that years of thrift and hard labor had en 
abled them to save, They were obliged to leave their pater 
nal homes, the places where for generations their fathers 
and grandfathers had been born and brought up. Another 
400,000 of our people were deported into the interior of 
Asia Minor, and of these barely one-third survives today. 
This last deportation was carried out in a very brutal way 
Fathers were separated from their families and sent to one 
place, whereas mothers were sent to a different place and 
their whereabouts were unknown to the former. And if you 
ask me about the fate of the girls of our families I cannot 
tell you in an article which is to be published. Human con- 
science revolts at the idea that, in the twentieth century, 
womanhood could be feasted upon so brutally and that the 
passions of animal life could bring about the death of so 
many thousands of girls who were torn away from the arms 
of their mothers by force. What about the young men you 
say? Every Greek between the age of 18 and 45 was obliged 
to enlist in the Turkish Army, for the purpose of fighting 
for the cause of Turkey against his own brethren and 
against the English and the French. Have they done so? 
I cannot answer this question with a single word. Those of 
the conscripts who did not escape in time to leave Turkey 
for the purpose of enlisting with the Greek or Allied forces 
were of course obliged to wear the Turkish uniform. But 
we have more than one example of the great service which 
these men rendered to the Allies. Being in full sympathy 
with the cause of the Allies, which was the cause of their 
mother country, they would use the first opportunity to pass 
over to the camp of the Allies. Many thousands escaped 
from the Turkish camps and finally reached Salonica. The 
Turks and the Germans realizing the great danger of having 
such an element in their ranks finally sent most of the 
Greeks to other fronts than the Macedonian. The result 
is that we constituted a dangerous menace to the safety of 
the Turkish Army. About sixty thousand of our men were 
enlisted in the Macedonian army, and, may T remind you, 
about forty thousand of Unredeemed Greeks were fighting 
under the Stars and Stripes. In fact we had men fighting 
under every allied flag, and on every front. And we have 
accomplished all these in spite of the penalty of death 
which awaited us and our families had the Turks been vic 
torious in this last Great War. Finally vou have asked me 
what we mean by “our liberty.” By this we mean nothing 
less, nothing else, than union with our Mother Greece. This 
idea and its realization has inspired us to suffer what we 
have suffered, and if there are still any obstacles preventing 
us from realizing this our one national aspiration, we are 
ever ready to continue struggling and fighting till the day 
comes when the breeze of liberty will fill every nook and 
corner of our fair land and there shall be no more foreign 
yoke or tutelage, but freedom under the wgis of which we 
shall be permitted—like the American people—to shape our 
own destiny as our national consciousness dictates and as 
our hearts have been looking forward to through these five 
long centuries, 

“You also ask me to tell you the reason why I criticise 
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the missionaries in Turkey. Let me tell you, Mr. Call, that 
I have not the least doubt that if the good American people, 
ihese very people who contribute so lavishly to the missions 
if they knew the results following their contri- 
butions, I have not the least doubt, [ say, that they would 
penny, at until 
The subject is quite delicate, 


in Turkey, 


refuse to contribute another least present 
conditions are quite changed. 
but you will permit me to state that I happen to know some- 
thing about it, as I spent three years as a student in the 
International of Smyrna and 


years as the College President’s private secretary, eight 


(Missionary) College five 


years altogether. I am not against the Missionaries as 
preachers of the gospel; as such they are welcomed, As 
educators they have rendered invaluable services to the 


Christian peoples in Turkey. But there is another aspect 


to the Missionary’s program in Turkey. He is sent there by 
the good American people in order to convert the Moham- 
medans to Christianity, and not for the purpose of trying to 
the members of the other Christian 
become Protestants. If their mission were really this last 
one, permit me to stay that the money which has been spent 


convince churches to 


for this purpose and the efforts put forth are not worth the 
results attained. Such a befits 
policy of the Dark Ages rather than the 
tury. Well then, of the Missionaries who 
Turkey restrict their activity to educational work or medi- 


program the ecclesiastical 


twentieth cen 
some come to 
cal work and as such they are both welcomed and respected 
by the people. Many of the Missionaries, however, after 
coming to Turkey and finding out that the Turkish Law pro- 
hibits by penalty of death any Mussulman from becoming a 
Christian, they take it upon themselves to channel their ef 
forts the Greek Church. 
You see they have to justify their presence in our midst, 


towards getting members from 
und some of them feel that they have to send to Boston 
their head office—reports about conversions to the true faith, 
With their stock slogan, “I have heard the 
attacking everything that the Greek 
Church believes or does, in order to persuade its members 
that they had better join the Protestant. Are they 
cessful? Don't Mr. Call, the Missionaries. 
They would have to tell you that the Protestant Church in 
the District of Smyrna after a labor of about thirty years 
numbers about 200 Greek converts out of a Greek popula- 
tion of about 450,000 people. And who are these converts? 
With the exception of very few they are people who go to 
the Missionaries for comforts and sometimes for bread. 
That's all. 

“The Missionary either wilfully ignores or is incapable of 
understanding, furthermore, the relation of Greek National- 


at all hazards. 
call,” they begin by 


suc 


ask me, ask 


itv to Greek Church. For the Greek his Church means his 


Nation, and vice versa. It is his Church par excellence 
which has been for the Unredeemed Greek during the five 
centuries of slavery the center of his religious, political, 


life. 
mother which has preserved for him his national traditions, 
his language, and has made possible the continuity of his 


and social His Church has been the good and loving 


race. 

“Is there another more wonderful example in the history 
of philology than that of the Greek language? Do you real- 
ize that from the time of Xenophon our written language 
has not changed as much as modern English has changed 
from the fourteenth century English?) And toa 
extent we owe this to our church. Besides, our churchmen 


very great 
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have been our national heroes as well. It is our church, 
through one of its most distinguished bishops, that) pro 


claimed to the Greek Nation in the beginning of the nine 
teenth century “Arise and attain your liberty.” And it is 
our Patriarchate which organized our struggle for our in- 
1821. Is there another church which 
sacrificed so many of ifs leaders for the liberty of a race? 


dependence in has 
Even today our Patriarch, in spite of his old age, disregard- 
ing all the physical and political dangers, is in Paris in 
order to teli the mighty of the world about the justice of 
the aspirations of his children. In the face of such unques- 
tionable services which our church has rendered to Hellen- 
ism, uniting our hearts and minds to her in an eternal bond 
of filial love and worship, you will understand. Mr. Call, how 
utterly useless it is for the Missionaries to try and persuade 
us that had better renounce 
join other Christian sects, 


and 
You see therefore why our peo- 
ple are not particularly fond of the Missionaries. 

for which I criticise the Mis- 
sionaries, their forgetfulness of their real mission and their 
failure to what they their 
towards the claims of Unredeemed Hellenism 
critical 


we our national church 


“The real reason, however, 


practice preach, is standard 
in this most 
and supreme moment in the history of our race. 
The American Missionaries in Korytza (Northern Epirus) 
ure opposing the political aspirations of the inhabitants of 
that city and district. The American Missionaries in Asia 
Minor are doing all they can to prevent the realization of 
The Amer- 

their ut- 
Sultan 
fact the Missionaries 
have become the champions of the Turk, and, disregarding 
all that 


happiness of the world, they are now crusading for the pre 


the national aspirations of Western Asia Minor. 

Missionaries in doing 
the Conference that the 
should remain in Constantinople. In 


ican Constantinople are 


most to convince Peace 


this race has done towards the misery and un- 


rervation of the Turkish Empire as one State, quite as be 
fore the war, with the possible excuse that this Turkish 
State the future as it will under 
Kuropean, or better still under American guardianship. In 


will be harmless in be 
short, they have taken it upon themselves as the God’s elect 
to decide for us our future, and not only for us but for the 
coming generations. People who have come to our country 
for educational purposes, or for preaching the gospel, just a 
handful of people, who are there as visitors, having lived 
there with the exception of very few, for only a few years, 
are now going to become indirectly our political masters and 
to take the place of the Turk. 

“And what about the millions of the peoples to whom the 
country legitimately belongs? O they must have nothing to 
inferior to the enlightened Mis- 
sionary that they must let him shape their political status 


and direct their national consciousness.” 


say. They are so much 


In a later article | hope to tell the readers of the 
Apvocateé of my interview with the Cretan leader of 


the insurrection of 1897, Prime Minister of Greece, 
the “strongest man of the Peace Conference,’ Mr. 


Kleutherios Venizelos. But for the present I shall only 
add my belief in the justice of the claims of the Greek 
delegation, claims in behalf of over 1,180,000 Greeks 
against less than 1,050,000 Mohammedans, a popula- 
tion which should no longer be forced to continue under 
a rule which has during the war exterminated 300,000 
of its members and driven into exile nearly 500,000 
more, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE TREATIES 
1919. 


Mav 29. 


sion, to hear a summary of the treaty to be pre 


Peace Conference met in secret plenary ses- 


sented to the Austrian delegates. 
Germany’s counter proposals to the peace treat) 
were delivered. 
June 2.—A major part of the terms imposed on Aus- 
tria disclosed to her commissioners. Fifteen days 
given for reply. : 
the United States, by 


printing in the Congressional Record of what it 


June 9.—Publicity given in 


is claimed was the text of the terms imposed upon 
(iermany, May 7, which text, President Wilson, 
in agreement with the premiers of France and 
Gireat Britain, had declined to make public until 
an agreed upon date. 

16, 
Powers as to conditions of peace, in reply to the 


June The final reply of the allied and associated 


counter proposals of Germany presented May 2%, 
was handed to Germany. 

June 23.—Germany agreed to sign the treaty, without 
further protest and delay. 


GERMAN PROPOSALS AND COUNTER- 
PROPOSALS 


When the ApvocaTe went to press in May the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the Peace Delegation from German) 
were about beginning a limited-as-to-time discussion of the 
terms of the treaty that a short time before had been pre- 
sented to Germany by the Conference. This discussion, un 
der the terms then controlling, was entirely by written not 
oral communications, though the Germans asked for the 
latter. 

Following are copies of documents which indicate how the 
dialectical controversy has waxed in official circles. Space 
is lacking even to hint at the simultaneous debate in the 
press and on the platform that has waged vigorously during 


the past month. 


PROTEST AGAINST ECONOMIC TERMS 


In a communication from the German Veace delegation 
sent to the Allied and Associated Powers on the 10th of May 
(see p. 152, May issue of the ApvocaTEe) the officials of the 
Conference were informed that it was Germany's intention 
to transmit “observations and material continuously,” the 
sume to be prepared by experts, which communications, it 
was said, would show that certain provisions of the treaty 
could not be carried out and were demands of a kind which 
“no nation could endure.” 

On May 13 the Conference had presented to it the report 
of an economic comraission (German) charged with study 
of the effect of the conditions of peace imposed by the treaty 
on the German population if the terms are not modified. 
The document, in substance follows: 


“In the course of the last two generations, Germany has 
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become transformed from an agricultural State to an indus 
trial State. As long as she was an agricultural State, Ger 
many could feed 40,000,000 inhabitants. In her quality of 
an industrial State she could insure the nourishment of a 
population of 67,000,000. In 1913, the importation of food 
stuffs amounted, in round figures, to 12,000,000 tons. Be 
fore the war a total of 15,000,000 persons provided for thetr 
existence in Germany by foreign trade and by navigation, 
either in a direct or an indirect manner, by the 
foreign raw material. 


use of 


Surrender of Tonnage 

“According to the conditions of the treaty of peace, Get 
many will surrender her merchant tonnage and ships in 
course of construction suitable for overseas trade. German 
shipbuilding yards will build for five years in the first 
instance tonnage destined for the Allied and Associated 
Governments. Germany will, moreover, renounce her col 
onies, all her overseas possessions, all her interests and 
securities in the Allied and Associated countries and in 
their colonies, dominions, and protectorates; will, as an in 
stallment of the payment for part of the reparation, be sub 
ject to liquidation, and may be exposed to any other eco 
nomic war measure which the Allied and Associated Powers 
think fit to maintain or to take during the years of peace. 

“By the putting into force of the territorial clauses of the 
treaty of peace Germany would lose, to the east, the most 
important regions for the production of corn and potatoes, 
which would be equivalent to the loss of 21 per cent of the 
total crop of those articles of food. Moreover, the intensity 
of our agricultural production would diminish considerably 
On the one hand, the importation of certain raw material 
and indispensable for the production of manure, such as 
phosphates, would be hindered: on the other hand, this in 
dustry would suffer like all other industries from lack of 
coal. The treaty of peace provides for the loss of almost 
a third of the production of our coal mines. Apart from this 
decrease, we are forced for 10 years to deliver enormous 
consignments of coal to various allied countries. Moreover 
in conformity with the treaty, Germany will concede to her 
neighbors nearly three-quarters of her mineral production 
and more than three-fifths of her zine production. 


Need of Importing Foodstuffs 

“After this diminution of her products, after the economik 
depression caused by the loss of her colonies, of her mer 
chant fleet, and of her possessions abroad, Germany would 
not be in a state to import from abroad a sufficient quantity 
of raw material. An enormous part of German industry 
would therefore inevitably be condemned to destruction, At 
the same time, the necessity of importing foodstuffs would 
increase considerably, whilst the possibility of satisfying 
that demand would diminish in the same proportion. 

“At the end of a very short time Germany would, there 
fore, not be in a position to give bread and work to her 
numerous millions of inhabitants, who would be reduced to 
earning their livelihood by navigation and by trade. Those 
persons would have to emigrate, but that is a material im 
possibility, all the more so because many countries, and the 
most important ones, will oppose any German immigration 
Moreover, Germans expelled from the territories of the 
powers now at war with Germany, from the colonies and 
territories which Germany must surrender, will return to 
their native land. 

“The putting into execution of the conditions of peace 
would, therefore, logically bring about the loss of several 
millions of persons in Germany. ‘This catastrophe would 
not be long in coming about, seeing that the health of the 
population has been broken down during the war by the 
blockade, and during the armistice by the aggravation of the 
blockade of famine. No help, however important or over 
however long a period it might be distributed, would prevent 
these deaths en masse. Peace would impose on Germany 
numberless human sacrifices that this war of four years and 
a half did not demand of her pride (1,750,000 killed, nearly 
1,000,000 dead, vietims of the blockade). 


ALLIES CHALLENGE THE EXPERTS 
statement of the expert 
Brockdorff-Rantzau had 


To 
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commission, 
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this German 
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own and had offered to substantiate with statistical proof, 
the Council of the Conference replied on May 22. Here fol- 
lows the text: 


“The Allied and Associated Powers have received and 
have given careful attention to the report of the commission 
appointed by the German Government to examine the eco- 
nomic conditions of the Treaty of Peace. 

“This report appears to them to contain a very inadequate 
presentation of the facts of the case, to be marked in parts 
by great exaggeration, and to ignore the fundamental con- 
siderations arising both out of the incidence and the results 
of the war, which explain and justify the terms that it is 
sought to impose.” 

“The German note opens with the statement that the in- 
dustrial resources of Germany were adequate before the war 
for the nourishment of a population of 67,000,000, and it 
argues as though this were the total for which with dimin- 
ished resources she will still be called upon to provide. 

“This is not the case. The total population of Germany 
will be reduced by about 6,000,000 persons in the non-Ger- 
man territories which it is proposed to transfer. It is the 
needs of this smaller aggregation that we are called upon to 
consider. 


Punishment for Marine War 


“Complaint is made in the German note that Germany 
is required to surrender her merchant tonnage, existing or 
in course of construction, and that a prior claim is made 
upon her shipbuilding capacity for a limited term of years. 
No mention, however, is made of the fact that a consider- 
able portion of the smaller tonnage of Germany is left to her 
unimpaired, and it seems to have entirely escaped the notice 
of her spokesman that the sacrifice of her larger shipping 1s 
the inevitable and necessary penalty imposed upon her for 
the ruthless campaign which, in defiance of all laws and 
precedent, she urged during the last two years of the war 
upon the mercantile shipping of the world. 

“As a partial offset against the twelve and three-fourths 
million tons of shipping sunk, it is proposed to transfer 
four million tons of German shipping. In other words, the 
shipping which it is proposed to take from Germany con- 
stitutes less than one-third of that which was thus wan- 
tonly destroyed. The universal shortage of merchant ship- 
ping is the result, not of the terms of peace, but of the ac- 
tion of Germany, and no surprise can reasonably be felt if 
she is called upon to bear a share—and it is a very moderate 
share—of a loss for which her own criminal deeds have 
been responsible. 


“Great stress is laid on the proposal that on the eastern 


side Germany shall be deprived of the regions specially 
devoted to the production of wheat and potatoes. This 
is true. But the note fails altogether to observe that 


there is nothing in the Peace Treaty to prevent either the 
continued production of those commodities in the areas in 
question or their importation into Germany. On the con- 
trary the free admission of these products of the eastern dis- 
tricts is provided for during a period of three years. More- 
over, it is fortunate for Germany that those regions have 
lost none of their productivity owing to the ravages of war. 
They have escaped the shocking fate which was dealt out 
by the German armies to the corresponding territories in 
Belgium and France on the west, and Poland, Russia, 
Rumania, and Serbia on the east. There appears to be no 
reason why their produce should not continue to find a 
market on German soil. : 

“Stress is laid upon the proposed restrictions of the im- 
port of phosphates. It is, however, forgotten that Germany 
has never produced but has always imported the phosphates 
of which she stands in need. Nor is there anything in the 
terms of peace which will prevent or hinder the importation 
of phosphates into Germany in the future. Other countries 


which do not produce phosphates are also compelled to im- 
port them in common with many other products from the 
outside, and the only difference in the two situations will 
arise from the relative degree of wealth or impoverishment 
in the countries concerned. 
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Deprivation of Coal 


“The German note makes special complaint of the de- 
privation of coal and asserts that nearly one-third of the 
production of the existing coal mines will be lost. But it 
omits to notice that one-fourth of the pre-war consumption 
of German coal was in the territories which it is now pro- 
posed to transfer. Further it fails to take into account the 
production of lignite, 80,000,000 tons of which were produced 
annually in Germany before the war, and none of which is 
derived from the transferred territory. Neither is any ref- 
erence made to the fact that the output of coal in the non- 
transferred districts was rapidly increasing before the war, 


and that there is no reason to doubt that under proper 
management there will be a continuing increase in the 
future. 

*But should not the coal situation be viewed from a 


different and wider standpoint? It cannot be forgotten that 
among the most wanton acts perpetrated by the German 
armies during the war was the almost complete destruction 
by her of the coal supplies of northern France. An entire 
industry was obliterated with a calculation and a savagery 
which it will take many years to repair. The result has 
been a grave and prolonged shortage of coal in western 
Europe. There can be no reason in equity why the effect 
of this shortage should be borne exclusively by the Allied 
nations who were its victims, or why Germany, who de- 
liberately made herself responsible for the deficiency, 
should not, to the full limit of her capacity, make it good. 

“Stress is also laid upon the hardships alleged to be inflicted 
upon Germany by the necessity of importing in the future 
iron ores and zine. It is not understood why Germany 
should be supposed to suffer from conditions to which 
other countries contentedly submit. It would appear to be 
a fundamental fallacy that the political control of a country 
is essential in order to procure a reasonable share of its 
products. Such a proposal finds no foundation in economic 
law or in history. 


Industrial Future 


“The Allied and Associated Powers cannot accept the 
speculative estimate presented to them in the German note 
on the future conditions of German industry as a whole. 
This estimate appears to them to be characterized and 
vitiated by palpable exaggerations. No note is taken of the 
fact that the economic disaster produced by the war is 
widespread, and, indeed, universal. Every country is called 
upon to suffer. There is no reason why Germany, which 
was responsible for the war, should not suffer also. 

“Similarly, as regards the population of the future, no 
reliance can be placed on the data which are contained in 
the German note. On the one hand, it is sought to prove 
that emigration from Germany will be necessary, but that 
few countries will receive the intending immigrants. On 
the other hand, it is sought to show that there will be ua 
flood of Germans returning to their native land to live under 
the conditions which have already been described as intol- 
erable. It would be unwise to attach too much weight to 
either speculation. 

“Finally, the German note rashly asserts that the peace 
conditions will ‘logically bring about the destruction [“loss” 
in original] of several millions of persons in Germany,’ in 
addition to those who have perished in the war or who are 
alleged to have lost their lives in consequence of the block- 
ade. Against the war losses of Germany might very fairly 
be placed the far greater losses which her initiative and 
conduct of the war have inflicted upon the Allied countries 
and which have left an ineffaceable mark upon the man- 
hood of Europe. On the other hand, the figures and the 
losses alleged to have been caused by the blockade are 
purely hypothetical. The German estimate of future losses 
could be accepted only if the premises upon which it is 
presumed to rest are accepted also. 

“But they are entirely fallacious. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that a population is destined to 
be permanently disabled because it will be called upon in 
future to trade across its frontiers instead of producing 
what it requires from within. A country can both become 
and can continue to be a great manufacturing country with- 
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out producing the raw materials of its main industries. 
Such is the case, for instance, with Great Britain, which 
imports at least one-half of her food supplies and the great 
preponderance of her raw materials from abroad. There is 
no reason whatever why Germany, under the new conditions, 
should not build up for herself a position both of stability 
and prosperity in the European world. Her territories have 
suffered less than those of any other continental belligerent 
State during the war. Indeed, so far as pillage or devasta- 
tion is concerned, they have not suffered at all. Their re- 
maining and untouched resources, supplemented by the 
volume of import trade, should be adequate for recovery and 
development. 

“The German reply also ignores the immense relief that 
will be caused to her people in the struggle for recovery by 
the enforced reduction of her military armaments in future. 
Hundreds of thousands of her inhabitants, who have hith- 
erto been engaged either in training for armies or in pro- 
ducing instruments of destruction, will henceforward be 
available for peaceful avocations and for increasing the in- 
dustrial productiveness of the nation. No result should be 
more satisfactory to the German people. 

“But the first condition of any such recuperation would 
appear to be that Germany should recognize the facts of the 
present state ‘of the world, which she has been mainly in- 
strumental in creating, and realize that she cannot escape 
unscathed. The share which she is being called upon to 
bear of the enormous calamity that has befallen the world 
has been apportioned by the victorious Powers, not to her 
deserts, but solely to her ability to bear it. 

“All the nations of Europe are suffering from losses and 
are bearing and will continue to bear burdens which are 
almost more than they can carry. These burdens and losses 
have been forced upon them by the aggression of Germany. 
It is right that Germany, which is responsible for the origin 
of these calamities, should make them good to the utmost 
of her capacity. Her hardship will arise not from the con- 
ditions of peace, but from the acts of those who provoked 
and prolonged the war. Those who were responsible for the 
war cannot escape its just consequences.” 

AT ODDS ON REPARATION TERMS 

On May 13 the German delegation sent to the Conference 
n communication admitting anew Germany's obligation to 
make reparation, but protesting against Article 251 of the 
Treaty calling upon Germany to accept responsibility for 
causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments and their nationals have been sub- 
jected. “The German people did not will the war and 
would not have undertaken a war of aggression. They have 
always remained convinced that this war was for them a 
defensive war. . . . They cannot consider the former 
German Government as the party which was solely or 
chiefly to blame for the war.” To which protest President 
Clemenceau, on May 20, replied for the Conference. He 
showed that in November, 1918, in a note to Secretary of 
State Lansing, Germany admitted that her obligation to 
make reparation arose from “Germany's aggression by land, 
sea, and air.” 


PROTESTS ON CESSION OF TERRITORY 


Following is the correspondence passing between Germany 
and the Conference’s officials relative to the new boundaries 
set for the defeated Power and also as to the project for 
surrender of the Saar Basin. 

Versailles, May 13, 1919, from German Peace Delegation 
to His Excellency, the President of the Peace Conference : 

“Sir: The German Peace Delegation has inferred from 
the note of Your Excellency, dated the 10th instant, that the 
Allied and Associated Governments have formed the terms 
of the treaty with constant thought of the principles upon 
which, at the time, the armistice and the negotiations for 





peace were proposed. The German delegation will not, of 
course, cast doubts upon this basis; they must, however, 
reserve to themselves the right of pointing out these condi 
tions which, according to their views, are inconsistent with 
the contention of the Allied and Associated Governments. 

“Such an inconsistency is principally obvious with regard 
to those conditions of the draft of the treaty which bear 
upon the cession of different parts of the territory of the 
empire inhabited by a German population. Apart from the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine to France and from the occu. 
pation of Kiel, which points I reserve to myself to treat 
later on, the temporary or permanent surrender of the fol 
lowing fractions of German territory is required from Ger 
many; the Saar Basin, the district of Eupen and Malmedy 
as well as Prussian Moresnet, Upper Silesia, German dis 
tricts of Middle Silesia, Posnania, West Vrussia, and East 
Prussia. The provisions made for the administrative de 
partment (regierungsberzirk) of Schleswigalst mean in the 
end a cession of parts of German territory. 

“The German delegation fully realizes that for a number 
of provisions on changes in territory, contained in the draft 
of the Treaty of Peace, the principle of national self-deter- 
mination may indeed be assured, as certain groups of the 
population up to now under German dominion. e. g. Poles, 
look upon themselves as non-Germans. In the Schleswig 
problem, too, reasons of nationality may be alleged, albeit 
the German delegation cannot see whence the Allied and 
Associated Governments derive the authority for making 
the question of the boundary, to be settled between Ger 
many and Denmark, an object of the peace negotiations 
The neutral Danish Government knows the present German 
Government always to have been ready to come to an un- 
derstanding with it about the new frontier corresponding to 
the principle of nationality. In case the Danish Govern 
ment should nevertheless prefer urging its claim by taking 
the circuitous way of the peace negotiations, the German 
Government is not of mind to object to this. 

“But this willingness of the German Government does not 
extend to those territories of the Empire which are not un 
doubtedly inhabited by a population of foreign extraction, 
Above all it deems it to be inadmissible that by the Treaty 
of Peace, German populations and territories should be 
vartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game for the purpose 
of giving guarantee for financial or economic claims of the 
udversaries of Germany. 


The Saar Basin Case 


“This especially holds good of the Saar Basin. Nobody 
denies that an unalloyed German population is living there. 
In spite of this the draft of the treaty of peace provides 
for a transfer of sovereignty over this partly Prussian, 
partly Bavarian territory upon France, which needs must 
lead up to a complete coaleseence with regard to the man 
agement of customs, the coinage, administration, legislation 
and jurisdiction, or which, at the very least, will in all these 
respects put an utter end to the contract of the Saar dis 
trict with the rest of the Empire. 

“The authorities of the occupying powers cannot be igno 
rant of the fact that the whole population is resisting with 
the utmost determination such a severing from the old home 
country. The new persons pretending to think otherwise, 
because they either fawn upon the existing power or hope 
to secure for themselves illicit gains, do not count. 

“It would be all to no purpose to object that the occupa 
tion is only meant to last for fifteen years and that on the 
expiration of this delay a plebiscite is to decide on the fu 
ture nationality, for the return of the territory to Ger- 
many has been dependent on the German Government's then 
being able to buy within short delay all the coal mines of 
the territory from the French Government against ——— in 
gold, and if payment cannot be affected, the country is 
finally to pass over to France, even though the population 
should unanimously have voted for Germany. 

“Considering the financial and economical conditions of 
the treaty, it appears to be impossible that Germany would 
within fifteen years have the requisite quantity of gold at 
her disposal; moreover, even should the gold be in the pos- 
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session of Germany the Inter-Allied Reparation Commission, 

which then would still be reigning over Germany, would 

hardly permit such a use of the gold to be made. In the 

history of modern times there will very probably exist no 

instance whatever that one civilized power has obliged an- 

other to surrender its national to foreign sway as an 

equivalent for a sum of gold. 





Compensation for Devastation 


“In the public opinion of the hostile countries, the cession 
of the Saar Basin is represented as being just compensa- 
tion for the devastation of mines in Northern France. The 
German delegation acknowledge that France must be com- 
pensated for these damages. ‘They also admit that compen- 
sation in money alone would not meet the present impaired 
economic position of France. The claim to compensation in 
kind being thus acknowledged as justified such compensa- 
tion in kind should and can be effected in another way than 
by submitting a territory to a foreign rule which, notwith- 
standing the most humane of intentions of those in power, 
always remains odious. 

“The German delegation is prepared immediately to enter 
into discussions with the Allied and Associated Governments 
on the question how the deficiency in output of coal in the 
provinces formerly occupied by Germany may be compen- 
sated, as has been promised by Germany, till the devastated 
mines are repaired. 

“In this respect they propose that in lieu of primitive and 
disproportionate form of restitution through surrendering 
the Saar coal basin and transferring its coal mines to 
France a more equitable arrangement be sought. The de- 
ficiency in coal existing in Northern France and Belgium 
shoud not alone be compensated with Saar coal, but with 
Ruhr. Apart from the fact that it would be inexpedient on 
xrounds of transport policy to devote only Saar coal, which 
up to now had a totally different natural market, to that 
purpose of compensation, it appears essential also to resort 
to the Ruhr territory, as the departments which have suf- 
fered damages depend for their coal supply just as much 
on the product of the Ruhr territory as of the Saar terri- 
tory. 

“The German delegation is convinced that it would not 
be difficult to arrive at an arrangement in this question of 
supplying coal which would satisfy all legitimate claims of 
France. To this end, it would only be necessary that the ex- 
perts of both parties enter into direct relation with each 
other and discuss the terms of delivery on a business foot- 
ing. 

“As to Belgium, Germany is prepared to make full repara- 
tion for the damages suffered by her. Therefore, she sees 
no reason why she is to be forced to cede Prussian Mores- 
net and the districts of Eupen and of Malmedy. It is im- 
possible to prove that these districts are inhabitated by 
an undoubtedly non-German population. The plebiscite 
through which it is intended to give the inhabitants a seem- 
ing right of taking part in the determination of their future 
destiny, would find no base in the principles of peace agreed 
upon between the belligerents. 

“According to the draft of the treaty of peace, however, 
such plebiscite is not even to be decisive; instead a body 
in which Germany is in no way represented, is called upon 
to determine the future of the territory as it may think fit, 
even though the population have expressed their desire to 
remain part of Germany. This provision is in itself in- 
equitable and at variance with the principle that no na- 
tional tendency should be satisfied if by such satisfaction 
new elements of discord and connection are created. 

“The German delegates reserve for themselves liberty of 
returning to the provisions of the treaty draft concerning 
territorial changes in the east of Germany in a special 
note. 


“Accept, Sir, the assurance of my high esteem. 
“BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU.” 





OF PEACE 
ULTIMATUM TO AUSTRIA 


On June 2, the conditions of peace of the Allied and As- 
suciated Powers with the exception of military reparations, 
financial settlements, and certain boundary clauses, were 
handed to the Austrian plenipotentiaries at St. Germain. 
The temper of both parties to the historic scene was de- 
cidedly better than when Germany was given her terms. 
Premier Clemenceau was in a much less belligerent mood, 
and the Austrian delegation was inclined to make the best 
of a bad matter and to be courteous and fraternal. 

Under the treaty terms Austria is left a State of from 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 inhabitants, resident within an area 
of 6,000 square miles. As the empire of Austria-Hungary 
formerly had a population of 50,000,000, it may be seen 
what the war has done to the old State by the casualties 
of war and the setting up of independent States, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Austria 
is to accept the League of Nations Covenant and labor 
charter, and is to demobilize all her naval and aerial forces. 

The Preamble of the treaty reads thus: 


June 


“Whereas, on the request of the former imperial and 
royal Austro-Hungarian Government an armistice was 
granted to Austria-Hungary on November 3, 1918, by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers in order that a 
treaty of peace might be concluded, and 

“Whereas, the Allied and Associated Powers are equally 
desirous that the war in which certain among them were 
successively involved, directly or indirectly, against Austria, 
and which originated in the declaration of war against 
Serbia on July 28, 1914, by the former imperial and royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government and in the hostilities con- 
ducted by Germany in alliance with Austria-Hungaria 
should be replaced by a firm, just and durable peace, and 

“Whereas, the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy has 
now ceased to exist and has been replaced in Austria by a 
Republican Government, and 

“Whereas, the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
have already recognized that the Czecho-Slovak State, in 
which are incorporated certain portions of the said mon- 
archy, is a free, independent and allied State, and 

“Whereas, the said powers have also recognized the union 
of certain portions of the said monarchy with the territory 
of the kingdom of Serbia as a free, independent and allied 
State, under the name of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
and 

“Whereas, it is necessary, while restoring peace, to regu- 
late the situation which has arisen from the dissolution of 
the said monarchy and the formation of the said States, and 
to establish the government of these countries on a firm 
foundation of justice and equity. 

“For this purpose the high contracting parties, duly 
named who, having communicated their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

“From the coming into force of the present treaty the 
State of war will terminate. 

“Austria is recognized as a new and independent State 
under the name of the Republic of Austria. 

“From that moment, and subject to the provisions of this 
treaty, official relations will exist between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the Republic of Austria.” 


AUSTRIA’S REPLY 


The terms of the Allied and Associated Powers having 
thus formally been made known, the chairman of the Aus- 
trian delegation, Dr. Karl Renner, replied, with a state- 
ment of Austria’s general attitude, her formal reply on 
the details of the terms imposed being reserved until a later 
day. He said: 
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“For a long time the people of German Austria were 
waiting in distress for this present day to come, which 
would relieve the tension caused by the uncertainty as to 
that people’s future state. We were longing for the hour 
of decision, because it was to render peace at last to our 
hard-tried country, and to offer us an opportunity to pro- 
claim before this illustrious tribunal, the world’s highest 
authority, what our country is, and what the conditions are 
under which we may hope to organize the possibilities for 
the existence of an independent commonwealth. 


Danube Monarchy Gone 


“The Danube monarchy, against which the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers have waged war and with which they 
have concluded an armistice, has ceased to exist. The 12th 
of November, 1918, may be considered the day of its death. 
From this day on there was no monarch any more, nor a 
big power over which he could hold his sway. There was 
no more the fatal dualism, neither an Austrian nor a Hun- 
garian Government; no army or any other recognized in- 
stitution vested with public power. 

“There remained only eight nationalities deprived of any 
public organization; and overnight they created their own 
parliaments, their own governments and their own armies; 
in short, their own independent States. In the same way 
as the other national States our new republic, too, has 
sprung into life. Consequently, she can no more than the 
former be considered the successor of the late monarchy. 
From this very point arises the fundamental contradiction 
under which we are laboring the most, and which is wait- 
ing to be cleared before this high assembly. 


Meeting Financial Obligations 


“On the one hand no one could, from the judicious state- 
ment recently proclaimed by the chairman of this confer- 
ence, reason that a modification of the political form of 
government or a change of its leading persons would 
suffice to release a nation from assumed obligations. This 
entails the conclusion that all the territories of the ancient 
monarchy and their peoples could be made responsible for 
the consequences of the war, which was forced upon them 
all by their former governments. 

“Thus is weighing upon us, as upon all the other na- 
tionalities established on the territory of the former Aus- 
trian-Hungarian monarchy, a portion of the dreadful in- 
heritance left us by the fallen empire, the inheritance of 
war, the inheritance of exhaustion and the inheritance of 
the more cumbersome economic obligations. 

“But the new republic has freed herself from all these 
imperialistic aspirations which have become so fatal to the 
existence of the ancient monarchy. She has rid herself 
once and forever of all the regctionary traditions which 
had turned the former monarchy into a prison for its 
people. She is, alas, the unfortunate victim of that horrible 
crime of 1914—a crime committed by the former govern- 
ment, however, and not by the people. 

“On the other hand all the succeeding States have in the 
light of international law come into existence after the 
cessation of hostilities only. The German-Austrian republic, 
in its present shape, has never declared war, never carried 
on a war and, in relation with the western powers, never 
had the position of a warring power from an international 
point of view. And there could be no doubt as to the fact 
that our republic never was at war with the new national 
States. 

“On the contrary, in Vienna, various commissions ap- 
pointed by the succeeding States have met to settle the es- 
tate left by the late empire, and to divide in mutual agree- 
ment among themselves all the rights and assets of this 
estate. Between them and us it is not a question of making 
peace, but of liquidating the former partnership and setting 
the future relations under the intervention and guarantee 
of the powers, for which we pay. 

“Nevertheless, these succeeding States, meeting face to 
face in Paris, are playing a quite different rdle in regard to 
their obligations assumed in the past. We expect to elimi- 
nate this contradiction at the peace conference. I reserve 
to myself the opportunity of drawing like conclusions from 
this contradiction later on. 
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“We are before you as one of the parts of the vanquished 
and fallen empire. We assume our portion of the liabilities 
growing out of these, our relations, to the Allied Powers, 
und we are well aware of the fact that our fate is resting 
in your hands. 


Plea for Fair Play 


“We hope and believe that the conscience of the world 
shall not deny to our people nor curtail the inalienable right 
of self-determination which the Associated Powers have al- 
ways proclaimed to be the very aim of their war waged 
against the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollern monarchies, a 
right which our people, confiding in the principles recognized 
by the Allied Powers, have adopted as a fundamental basis 
of their new constitution. 

“We trust that the world’s common sense wil! not have in 
view, nor will permit, our economic ruin. The destruction 
of the economic unit of the monarchy, the separation of our 
mountainous country from all its national resources has con- 
demned us, these last six months, to privations which are 
by far exceeding the suffer ngs endured in wartime. 

“It was only due to the generous relief action organized 
by Mr. Hoover, on resolutions passed by the Allied Powers, 
that we have been saved from downright starvation, but in 
all these times of distress our people have, in a manner 
deserving of admiration, shown discipline, patient endurance 
and good judgment. 


A Bloodless Revolution 


“Our new republic did not stain her revolution with blood, 
and having faith in the decisions of this conference, she 
even has abstained from any military action against her 
neighbors, although the latter have occupied two-fifths of 
her territory. She has proved to be a mainstay of peace- 
ful and organized social development in Central Europe. 


“We know that we had to receive peace from your hands 
—from the hands of victors—but we are firmly resolved 
conscientiously to weigh each and every proposition laid be- 
fore us and any advice offered by you to us. 


“We shall, above all, make it a point thoroughly to in- 
form you of the conditions prevailing in our country and 
to enlighten you regarding the primary exigencies of our 
existence. If you heretofore have had the opportunity to 
hear, with a few exceptions only, the voice of our neighbors, 
we now invoke your hearing, for you, the arbiters of a great 
world, will have to decide the fate of our small world also, 
and it is only just and right that arbiters should hear 
both parties. 


“We pray for a decision which will insure for all our 
nationals political and economic existence.” 

Since the filing of this statement by the Austrian delega- 
tion there has been no substantial change in the situation, 
the Conference officials finding it a more difficult and time- 
consuming process to define the terms—military and finan- 
cial—which were not stated in the original treaty, than 
they had anticipated it would be. The Austrian delega- 
tion has not found it pleasant to sit calmly by and await 
the decision of their conquerors; and there have been 
repeated hints at withdrawal from Paris and a return to 
Vienna. Naturally it is not easy for the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, for Austria and for the republics that 
have been carved out of the former Austrian-Hungarian 
empire to come to terms as to assumption of the liabilities 
and debts which the new states must assume. Austria, of 
course wishes to make her coming burden as light as 
possible; and so do Hungary, Czechoslavia, and Jugo- 
Slavia. 

Latest reports from Paris indicate that the Conference 
will make easy the payment of the $1,000,000,000, which 
it has been agreed that Austria must pay in the form of 
reparation. 


THE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY 


A Month of Negotiations, Tentative Decisions, 
Readjustments and Belated Agreements 


Of documentary data giving a record of the proceedings 
of the Conference and of its many commissions since last 
we went to press there has been little compared with that 
forthcoming previously. This has been due in part to the 
concentration of attention (1) on the replies to be made to 
the peace delegation of German (see pp. 186-192), (2) on the 
terms imposed upon Austria (see pp. 192-193), and (5) on the 
ditticult problems of adjustment arising from the contest 
the extent of reparation 
which the allied uations and the 
method of collecting and enforcing the same. 


over Fiume, over Dantzig, and 


Germany is to make to 


It also has 
been due to the increasing tendency of the Conference to 
submit power of decision and action to the leaders of the 
French, British, and American peace delegations and their 
use of this power to work, not in the open, but in private 
session. 

May 20.—The text of the clause in the Peace Treaty 
under which the treaty shall become operative as to them 
as soon as Germany and three of the principal powers sign 
the document reads as follows: 

Process verbal of deposit of ratifications will be drawn 
up as svon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany and 
by three of the principal Allied and Associated Powers. 
From the date of this process verbal the treaty will come 
into force between the high contracting powers who have 
ratified it, 

Powers of which the seat of Government is outside of 
Kurope will be entitled to inform the Government of the 
French republic through their diplomatic representatives at 
Paris that their ratifications have been given, and in that 
case they must transmit their ratifications as soon as pos- 
sible. 

May 26.—The appointment of a new Commission on Re- 
parations was announced today by the Peace Conference. 
The members of the new commission are: 


Norman Davis, Thomas W. Lamont, Vance McCormick, 
and A. W. Dulles of the United States. 
Lord Cunliffe, General Jan Christian Smuts, John M. 


Keynes, and Mr. Summer of Great Britain. 

Louis Klotz, Captain André Tardieu, Louis Loucheur, and 
M. Jouseset of France. 

Signor Crespi and Signor d’Ameglo of Italy. 


May 27.—The Council of Four and Japan have offered 
Admiral Kolchak, head of the Omsk Government, money 
and supplies to maintain the All-Russian Government, pro 
vided he promises to hold elections for a Constituent As- 
sembly as soon as he reaches Moscow, or, if conditions are 
too disturbed to hold elections, to reconvoke the former 
Constituent Assembly. 

Acting on instructions from the council of four a special 
committee of experts is drafting a series of treaties with 
the newly created States designed to protect minorities. 
and particularly protect the Jews against discriminations 
of race, language and religion, leading to disorders, riots 
and pogroms. One of these treaties, with Poland, has been 
completed; others, with Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and the Ukraine are being prepared. 


June 4.—The official text of the communique issued by 
the supreme economic council reads: 

“The supreme economic council held its twenty-first meet- 
ing at the French ministry of commerce at 10 a. m., June 2, 
1919, under the chairmanship of Lord Robert Cecil. 

“It was reported that pursuant to a request of the council 
the allied military authorities have taken steps to prevent 
the Germans from again holding up supplies destined for 


Poland via Danzig in contravention of Article XVI of the 
armistice agreement. 
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“The council tovk into consideration recommendations 
from the blockade section with regard to restrictions on 


trade between Austria and Germany, bolshevist Russia and 
Hungary. 

“The importation intu Germany of drugs or niedical 
cessories Lot obtainable in Germany haus been authorized. 

“The director general of relief, Mr. Hoover, presented a 
memorandum dealing with the steps to be taken for the 
liquidation of the world’s food control which exists today 
und us tou how the economic problems arising after the ap- 
proaching harvest shall be met. A committee consisting of 
Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Clemenceau, Signor Crespi, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. de Carter de Marchienne was appointed 
to study this question.” 


ADVICE TO THE OMSK GOVERNMENT 


May 26. 


ac- 


Conditions of internal affairs in Russia led the 
Conference today to send to the All-Russian Government at 
Omsk, headed by Admiral Kolchak, the following letter: 


“The Allied and Associated Powers feel that the time has 
come when it is necessary for them once more to make clear 
the policy they propose to pursue in regard to Russia. 

“It has always been a cardinal axiom of the Allied and 
Associated Vowers to avoid interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Russia. Their original intervention was made for 
the sole purpose of assisting those elements in Russia which 
waulted to continue the struggle against Germun autocracy 
und to free their country from German rule, and in order to 
rescue the Czecho-Slovaks from the danger of annihilation 
at the hands of the bolshevik forces. 

“Since the signature of the armistice on November 11, 1915, 
that has kept forces in various parts of Russia, munitions 
and supplies have been sent to assist those associated with 
them at a very considerable cost. No sooner, however, did the 
peace conference assemble than they endeavored to bring 
peace and order to Russia by inviting representatives of all 
the warring governments within Russia to meet them in the 
hope that they might be able to arrange a permanent solu- 
tion of the Russian problem. 

“This proposal, and a later offer to relieve the distress 
among the suffering millions of Russia, broke down through 
the refusal of the Soviet Government to accept the funda- 
mental conditions of suspending hostilities while negotia- 
tions for the work of relief was proceeding. 

“Some of the Allied and Associated Governments are now 
being pressed to withdraw their troops and so ineur no 
further expense in Russia, on the ground that continued 
intervention shows no prospect of producing an early settle- 
ment. 


Prepared to Aid Russians 


“They are prepared, however, to continue their assistance 
on the lines laid down below, provided they are satisfied 
that it will really help the Russian people to liberty, self- 
government and peace. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments now wish to de- 
clare formally that the object of their policy is to restore 
peace within Russia by enabling the Russian people to re- 
sume control of their own affairs through the instrumen- 
tality of a freely elected constituent assembly, and to restore 
peace along its frontiers by arranging for the settlement of 
disputes in regard to the boundaries of the Russian State 
and its relations with its neighbors through the peaceful 
arbitration of the League of Nations. 

“They are convinced by their experiences of the last 
twelve months that it is not possible to attain these ends by 
dealing with the Soviet Government of Moscow. They are. 
therefore, disposed to assist the Government of Admiral 
Kolchak and his associates with munitions, supplies and 
food to establish themselves as the government of all-Rus- 
sia, provided they receive from them definite guarantees 
that their policy has the same object in view as of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“With this object they would ask Admiral Kolchak and his 
associates whether they will agree to the following as the 
conditions upon which they would accept continued assist- 
ance from the Allied and Associated ‘Powers. 

“In the first place, that as soon as they reach Moscow they 
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will summon a constituent assembly elected by a free, secret 
amd democratic franchise, as the supreme legislature for 
Russia, to which the government of Russia must be respon 
sible, or, if at that time order is not sufficiently restored, 
they will summon the constituent assembly elected in 1917, 
to sit until such time as new elections are possible. 

“Secondly, that throughout the areas which they at 
present control they will permit free elections in the normal 
course for all local and legally constituted assemblies, such 
as municipalities, zemstvos, &c. 


No Special Privileges 


“Thirdly, that they will countenance no attempt to revive 
the special privilege of any class or order in Russia. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers have noted with satis- 
faction the solemn declaration made by Admiral Kolchak 
und his associates that they have no intention of restoring 
the former land system. They feel that the principles to be 
followed in the solution of this and other internal questions 
must be left to the free decision of the Russian constituent 
assembly ; but they wish to be assured that those whom they 
ure prepared to assist stand for the civil and religious liberty 
of all Russian citizens and will make no attempt to reintro- 
duce the régime which the revolution has destroyed. 

“Fourthly, that the independence of Finland and Poland 
be recognized and that in the event of the frontiers and other 
relations between Russia and those countries not being set- 
tled by agreement they will be referred to the arbitration of 
the League of Nations. 


To Co-operate With League 


“Fifthly, that if a solution of the relations between Es- 
thonia, Letvia, Lithuania and the Caucasian and Transcas- 
pian territories and Russia is not speedily reached by agree- 
ment, the settlement will be made in consultation and co- 
operation with the League of Nations and that until such 
settlement is made the government of Russia agrees to 
recognize these territories as autonomous and to confirm 
the relations which may exist between their de facto gov- 
ernments and the Allied and Associated governments. 

“Sixthly, that the right of the peace conference to deter- 
mine the future of the Rumanian part of Bessarabia be 
recognized. 

“Seventhly, that as soon as a government for Russia has 
been constituted on a democratic basis, Russia should join 
the League of Nations and co-operate with the other mem- 
bers in the limitation of armaments and other military or- 
ganizations throughout the world. 

“Finally, that they abide by the declaration made by Ad- 
miral Kolchak on November 27, 1918, in regard to Russia's 
national debt. 4 

“The Allied and Associated Powers will be glad to learn 
us soon as possible whether the government of Admiral 
Kolchak and his associates are prepared to accept these con- 
ditions and also whether in the event of acceptance they 
will undertake to form a single government and army com- 
mand as soon as the military situation makes it possible. 

“G. CLEMENCEAU, 
“LLOYD GEORGE, 
“ORLANDO, 
“WOODROW WILSON, 
“SATONJI.” 


On June 12 the council of four framed and despatched a 
reply to the note of Admiral Kolchak, which the above com- 
munication had called forth. It is interpreted as meaning 
de facto recognition of the Omsk Government. The text of 


the note follows: 


“The Allied and Associated Powers wish to acknowledge 
the receipt of Admiral Kolchak’s reply to their note of May 
26. They welcome the terms of that reply, which seem to 
them to be in substantial agreement with the propositions 
they had made and to contain satisfactory assurances for 
the freedom, self-government and peace of the Russian peo- 
ple and their neighbors, 
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“They are therefore willing to extend to Admiral Kolchak 
and his associates the support set forth in their original 
letter. 
“LLOYD GEORGE, 
“WILSON, 
“CLEMENCEAU, 
“MAKINO.” 

June 17.--The Council of Ten received the Turkish peace 
commission, headed by Damad Ferid Pasha, the grand vizier, 
all of whom appeared solely in the capacity of experts, for 
the purpose of setting forth the Turkish situation to the Con 
ference. The session was secret. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Aeronautics, as developed during the war and 
since, have forced on nations international co-operation 
and uniform legislation to a degree and with a particu- 
larity of definition that no prophet of 1913 would have 
ventured upon, France quickly recognized this, and 
under her patronage an international convention, held 
in Paris last March, began consideration of the prob- 
lems involved and agreement on the definition of policy 
necessary. But it was seen that a more formal con 
sideration by duly authorized national representatives 
was imperative, and that it would be necessary to have 
as part of the product of the Peace Conference just 
such a deliverance as this body, informally called, had 
planned to make. So steps were taken to form an aero- 
nautical commission of the Peace Conference with 
delegates formally representing the nations sharing in 
the conference and having experts on aviation, and the 
body, after some delay assembled, sat steadily, and has 
submitted to the Supreme Council a convention. This, 
if approved by the council and by the signatory powers 
will become the code. To illustrate the range that 
had to be covered by this commission, run over the list 
of main topics it deals with, as for instance: The na- 
tionality and registration of aireraft; general princi 
ples governing the right of international flight: certifi- 
cates of air worthiness and competency; principles gov- 
erning flight over foreign territory ; rules to be observed 
on departure or landing and when under way; prohibi- 
tion of the carriage of certain objects; the international 
commission for air navigation. 

Technical details are relegated to annexes in the fol 
lowing order: The marking of aircraft; certificates 
of air worthiness; log books; rules as to lights and 
signals and rules of the air; certificates of competency, 
including medical requirements; international maps 
and ground marks: meteorological information; cus- 
toms, 

The International Aeronautic Federation, in session 
in Paris ere it adjourned, unanimously voted to request 
the delegates from each country to present to their gov- 
ernment representatives the following requests: 


First. That the liberty of aerial navigation be re-estab- 
lished as soon as possible in conformity with the decision 
of the Peace Conference, 

Second. That civilian aeronautics in the various coun- 
tries be placed under the control of the Aviation Ministry 
or Department. 
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Third. That all the aero clubs affiliated with the Inter- 
national Aeronautic Federation be represented upon the 
International Commission on Aerial Navigation, which is 
to be created after peace is signed. 

Fourth. That in every country the National Aero Club 
be represented in the National Commission on Aeronau- 
tics. 


Japan’s victory in Paris, as the price paid for her 
remaining a signatory of the revised League of Nations 
Covenant, is defined in the following text of the treaty 
presented to Germany, in the section dealing with dis- 
position of territory in Asia. What reservations and 
understandings exist beyond this formal record, is not 
known. The provisions of the section dealing with 
Shantung province were reported to be as follows, when 
the terms of the treaty were first made public: 


favor of Japan all her right, 
titles and privileges, particularly those concerning the 
territory of Kiaochow, railways, mines and submarine 
cables which she acquired by virtue of the treaty concluded 
by her with China, March 6, 1898, and all other arrange- 
meuts relative to the province of Shantung. 

“All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, 
including its branch lines, together with its subsidiary 
property of all kinds, stations, shops, fixed rolling stock, 
mines, plant and material for the exploitation of mines 
are to remain acquired by Japan, together with all rights 
and privileges attaching thereto. 

“The German submarine cables from Tsingtao to Shang- 
hai and from Tsingtao to Chifu, with all rights, privileges 
and properties attaching thereto, are similarly acquired by 
Japan free and clear of all charges and encumbrances. 

“Movable and immovable property owned by the German 
state in the territory of Kiaochow as well as all rights 
which Germany might claim in consequence of works or 
improvements made or other expenses incurred by her 
directly or indirectly in connection with this territory 
are and remain acquired by Japan free and clear of all 
charges and encumbrances. 

“Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months 
from the coming into force of the present treaty the ar- 
chives, registers, title deeds, and documents of every kind, 
wherever they may be, relating to the administration, civil 
or military, financial or judicial or other of the territory 
of Kiaochow. 

“Within the same period Germany shall give particulars 
to Japan of all treaties, arrangements and agre-ments re- 
lating to the rights, title, and privileges referred to in the 
two preceding articles.” 


“Germany renounces in 


China’s resident American and European Prot- 
estant missionaries on May 25 forwarded by cable to 
Paris, for use by the representatives of China at the 
Peace Conference, the following memorial dealing with 
present and probable conditions of race and national 
conflict in the Far East, if the conference abides by 
its original settlement of the rights of China to Tsing- 
tau and other territory in the province of Shantung. 
These memorialists say: 


“As a body of foreign residents in Peking and its neigh- 
borhood, who by reason of their intimate relation with 
various classes of Chinese may claim to be in peculiarly 
close touch with Chinese thought and feeling, we members 
of the Peking Missionary Association beg respectfully to 
draw attention to the deep disappointment and apprehen- 
sion caused in all the best sections of Chinese opinion 
by the published accounts of the action of the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris relating to Tsing-tao. This body feels 
that in the light of all information at our disposal such 
resentment is perfectly justified. 

“Most ardent hopes were widely entertained by the 
Chinese people that the Peace Conference would restore 
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Shantung to China, bringing to an end all agreements with 
or concessions made to Germany. The Chinese further 
hoped that such a decision by the Peace Conference would 
signalize the beginning of new order in international af- 
fairs with regards to the Far East and secure for China 
a peaceful development in harmony with other nations. 
The settlement of the Shantung question made known by 
the Peace Treaty has dashed those hopes to the ground and 
created a very serious situation. 

“It is the gravity of this situation for Japan as well as 
China that the Missionary Association wish to emphasize 
with all the force at our command. We feel that the 
movement which has been started in China is the natural 
result of this disappointment, which is likely to grow in 
strength and to persist, and which will, if disregarded, 
and if its aspirations remain wholly unsatisfied, seriously 
menace the peace of the Far East. We feel bound to ex- 
press our conviction to this effect.” 


The League of Four Smail Nations, made up of 
Esthonians, Lithuanians, Letts and Ukrainians of 
America, came into being early in June. It stands for 
the interests of groups of persons and nationalities in 
Europe, who have 3,000,000 of their fellow countrymen 
in the United States, and is the result of negotiations 
that have been under way for some time between the 
officials of their several organizations formed early in 
the war to conserve the interest of the home lands. The 
league plans to bring pressure to bear in Paris, 
especially on the American Commission, for such a 
settlement of the Russian problem as will enable these 
peoples to form a federation on democratic, republican 
lines; and failing in action by the Conference to induce 
the United States to recognize their independence. 


Philippine Islands’ Independence raises an issue 
“self-determination” and resort to the promised 
League of Nations as a protector, for the United States 
to settle, which will test the sincerity of its efforts 
abroad. The text, in part, of the memorial presented 
June 4th to a joint meeting of the Senate Committee 
on the Philippines and the House Committee on In- 
sular Affairs by a special commission of Filipinos rep- 
resenting the people of the islands and the insular 
legislature, reads thus: 


of 


“Such a step will insure the maintenance of a _ firm 
and lasting friendship between the two peoples and will 
foster the free development of their commercial relations 
in the future: it will place on a high level the honor of 
America by the fulfillment of her repeated promises to 
grant freedom to the Filipino people. 

“It is confidently hoped and believed that the Congress 
will not suffer this opportunity to pass by at a time when 
the whole world is so anxious to establish international 
relations upon newer and more solid foundations of uni- 
versal freedom and liberty. 

“The independence of the Philippines at this time will 
constitute an object lesson for the whole world, for it will 
furnish a practical application of the doctrine of giving to 
all peoples the right of self-determination. 

“For the first time in the history of colonial relations a 
subject and alien race comes to ask the severance of their 
political connection with the sovereign Nation without re- 
counting any act of injustice done to them and demanding 
reparation therefor; but rather with a feeling of gratitude 
and affection.” 


The memorialists also pledged Congress that there 
would be an immediate appeal to the League of 
Nations (should one come into being) for a guarantee 
of protection, and that the islands, failing in such 
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recourse, would never become the dependent or ally 
of any Asiatic nation, since the new state would recog- 
nize always its obligations of honor and gratitude 
toward the United States. It is needless to say that 
the action of Congress on this matter will be watched 
with much interest by the nations of Europe and 
Asia, to see just how far the American record facing 
a practical issue coincides with the position of the 
American delegation at the Paris Conference, and with 
the action of Congress in attempting to advise Great 
Britain as to her duty toward Ireland. 


A World League Against Alcohol, with headquar- 
ters in the city of Washington, D. C., was organized 
in the latter city, June 5, sixteen nations being repre- 
sented. The first session of this new international or- 
ganization will be held in the city of its birth next 
October, with a large assembly drawn from many lands; 
and from now on the ideals and methods of the Anti- 
Saloon League of the United States will be contended 
for by this society, which does not lack at the start in 
either adherents or money or skillful organizers, 
especially such as have been trained in the United 
States and who have aided in committing that nation 
to prohibition. Some of these skillful workers have 
been in Paris during the sessions of the Peace Con- 
ference, sowing seed there and trying to induce action 
that at least would commit the leagued nations to rigid 
control or suppression of the liquor traffic with natives 
of backward countries. It will be noted that in article 
twelve of the revised covenant of peace, (page 157, May 
issue of the ApvocATE OF PEACE,) which has to do with 
mandatories and the duties they will accept as guar- 
dians of colonies and territories assigned to them, it 
is stated that the League will hold them responsible 
for “the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic.” At the infor- 
mal international congress in Paris it was agreed that 
the care of determining freely its legislation concern- 
ing alcohol, should be left to each country, and that 
each nation should engage not to make any reprisals 
against a state whose anti-alecoholic measures might 
cause them commercial prejudice, so long as the meas- 
ures taken had a general character and did not present 
the aspect of a disguised protectionism, and were 
inspired solely by the desire to combat the excessive use 
of alcohol. 


Korean ‘‘nationalistic’’ propaganda has found 
ways and means during the past month of letting the 
Americas and Europe know some of the experiences 
which the people of the ancient “Hermit Nation” have 
undergone during the past few months at the hands 
of Japanese civil and military authorities. To the 
credit of some of the journalists and public men of 
Japan be it said that they have not failed to make 
protest against such proved severity of treatment and 


to demand a radical change of policy toward the 


Korean subjects of the empire. The pressure of both 
home and foreign public opinion has already induced 
the Hara ministry to announce a much more liberal, 
less militaristic and forcibly assimilative policy. But 
this will not satisfy the Korean “republican” leaders 


or a majority of their followers. Just how far the 
champions of national independence would go may be 
inferred from the text of the proposed constitution, 
promulgated last April (27) by a provisional cabinet 
and representatives selected by the people, sitting at 
an unnamed city of the Orient. The text of the con- 
stitution is as follows: 


“By the will of God the people of Korea, both within 
and without the country, have united in a peaceful declara- 
tion of their independence and for more than one month 
have carried on their demonstrations in more than 300 dis 
tricts, and because of their faith in the movement they have, 
by their representatives, chosen a provisional government to 
carry on to completion this independence and so to preserve 
blessings for our children and grandchildren. 

“The provisional government in its council of state has 
decided on a provisional constitution, which it now pro- 
claims : 

“1. The Ta Han (Korean) republic shall follow repub 
lican principles, 

“2. All powers of state shall rest with the provisional 
council of State and the provisional government. 

“3. There shall be no class distinction among the citizens 
of the Ta Han republic, but men and women, noble and 
common, rich and poor, shall have equality. 

“4. The citizens of the Ta Han republic shall have re- 
ligious liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of writing and 
publication, the right to hold public meetings and form 
social organizations and the full right to choose their 
dwellings or change their abode. 

“>. The citizens of the Ta Han republic shall have the 
right to vote for all public officials or to be elected to 
public office. 

“6. Citizens will be subject to compulsory education and 
military service and payment of taxes. 

“7. Since by the will of God the Ta Han republic has 
arisen in the world and has come forward as a tribute to 
the world peace and civilization, for this reason we wish to 
become a member of the League of Nations. 

“8. The Ta Han republic will extend benevolent treat- 
ment to the former imperial-family. 

“?. The death penalty, corporal punishment and public 
prostitution will be abolished. 

“10. Within one year of the recovery of our lands the 
national congress will be convened. 

“Signed by the provisional secretary of state and the 
minister of foreign affairs, home affairs, justice, finance, 
war, communications. 

“In the first year of the Ta Han republic, fourth month. 

“The following are six principles of government: 

“1, We proclaim the equality of the people and the 
state. 

“2. The lives and property of foreigners shall be = re- 
spected. 

“$. All political offenders shall be specially pardoned. 
“4. We will observe all treaties that shall be made with 
foreign powers, 

“5. We swear to stand by the independence of Korea, 

“G. Those who disregard the orders of the provisional 
government will be regarded as enemies of the state.” 
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The All-Russian Government, with present head- 
quarters at Omsk, having been recognized by the allied 
and associated powers on June 12, is pledged by Ad- 
miral Kolchak, its present head, to stand for certain 
ideals and methods in government upon the strict 
keeping of which he and his government will be judged 
both by the nations who have just recognized him and 
by posterity. The conditions were imposed in order 
to justify to a critical world an act which otherwise 
might seem contrary to the dominant motive of the 
Conference as defined by President Wilson; but the 
conditions having been imposed and having been ac- 
cepted, it is now the grave duty and by no means easy 
task of the Omsk government to proceed to organize 
as rapidly as possible in a constructive way as much of 
Russia as will voluntarily enter into the compact. At 
the same time it must aggressively fight the Soviet 
party, at least so long as it follows Lenin and Trotsky. 
In the first place it should be noted that this under- 
standing assumes that the Omsk government is to be- 
come the nucleus of an All-Russia government. Sec- 
ond, Admiral Kolchak plans to step aside with the 
forming of a national constituent assembly, and has 
taken oath to do this, thus leaving to the popular body, 
to be elected on the basis of universal suffrage, full 
power to determine the precise power that the govern- 
ment shall have. Immediate discussion with the 
Powers of disarmament and other phases of war is 
welcomed, so that “free and peaceful development of 
all peoples” may follow; but final action on the same 
must be reserved to the coming national assembly, as 
also will decisions respecting Poland, Finland, and the 
national groups that during the war have left Russia 
to set up autonomous States for which they are seeking 
recognition by the nations and by the Peace Confer- 


ence. If in dealing with these problems a way to 
agreement cannot be found by discussion and by 


diplomacy Admiral Kolchak pledges the government 
to entrust settlement to the League of Nations. The 
burden of the national debt is to be assumed, and it is 
a weightier one than it would have been if the peculiar 
notions of Lenin as to fiat money had not been opera- 
tive for so long a time. No restoration of monarchy 
is to be contemplated or tolerated. An honest attempt 
to deal with the agrarian problem will be made. All 
persons before the law will be considered equal, and all 
will receive, without distinction of origin or of religion, 
the protection of the State and of the law. The logi- 
cal result, of course, of this decision of the Powers will 
be at once to put at the command of the forces of the 
Omsk government large supplies of stores. It will 
also, for a time, undoubtedly revitalize the Bolshevist 
government in mid-European Russia and will stiffen 
its resistance to a disintegrating movement within as 
well as to a stout foe without. 


A Japanese-German alliance, as an already con- 
summated fact but awaiting full disclosure at a con- 
venient season, is reported from both European and 
Asiatic sources of rumor and truth. Just which of the 
two this tale is, we will not say; but there are reasons 
why, unless the Germany of today and tomorrow differs 
radically from the Germany of yesterday, she should in 
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her search for a friend in a world generally hostile to 
her, turn to the Power of the Far Kast, most like her in 
ideals of the State, its primacy over all other groupings 
of men, and in its right to use any means to promote 
national victory either in war, diplomacy, or economic 
expansion. If Japan does not like this statement of 
her case, if she chafes under the universal dimming of 
her reputation at the present hour, which is so different 
from the world’s attitude at the time she challenged and 
defeated Russia, she can only blame herself. Her re- 
cent record in Korea in dealing with the revolutionary 
uprising, her hard bargaining in Paris by which she got 
Shantung as the price of her adherence to the Treaty 
and the Peace Covenant, and her record of devious di- 
plomacy in dealing with China during the past 15 years 
are the causes of the declension of the world’s trust in 
her words and in her motives. 

Nor need she think that the verdict is to be altered 
by preventing news of happenings in Korea, Japan and 
China from finding its way out to the world, or by send- 
ing eloquent and occidentally trained Japanese around 
the United States and Great Britain pleading for con- 
tinuation of “faith” in Nippon. That vein is worked 
out, to use a miner’s phrase. So much is known about 
the facts, that all must be known. The day of camou- 
flage under the guise of “amity and good will” and remi- 
niscences of Commodore Perry, has passed. Japan’s best 
friends in the United States today are those who will 
frankly tell her statesmen to quit following Prussian 
ideals which Ito learned from Bismarck, and honestly 
join the ranks of the democratic nations of the world. 
This involves two courses at least. The mythological 
State religion must go; and the national will as expressed 
in Parliament must control national policy, domestic 
and foreign. No throne that rests on a lie and derives 
its popular power from a belief that the “knowing” 
scoff at, is likely to weather long such winds of realis- 
tic democracy as now blow. No national assembly 
that has only the semblance of power can really come in 
touch with the ethics of a land grab such as is proposed 
in Shantung or sympathetically meet and dissipate a 
revolt of a dependent people like the Koreans. 

Fortunately all reports from Japan indicate that the 
combination of militarists and bureaucrats is not as 
powerful as it was formerly. Hara, now in power, is the 
nation’s first premier who was born a commoner. He 
was a journalist, traveller, administrative officer with 
wide experience ; and he is a man who is a genuine pro- 
gressive. He and his party temporarily may be ham- 
pered by a national reaction against America and 
Europe because of discriminations shown at the Paris 
Conference. But this will not last forever. Japan 
cannot permanently resist the reflex influence upon her 
life of the altered political structure of Russia and 
(hina. Nor can she afford to lose the fraternal re- 
spect of America and Western Europe. 


‘ 
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The text of the alleged secret treaty between Ger- 
many and Japan, said to have been in the possession of 
the State Department, Washington, since March 1, is 
to be found in the Christian Science Monitor of June 
20. The Russian revolution stopped negotiation of 
details and combined German-Russian-Japanese_parti- 
tion of Asia. 
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Book Reviews 


Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski. Yale 
University Press, Nev’ Haven, Conn. Pp. 389. $3.00. 

Mr. Laski, by his contributions to some of the best legal, 
historical, and general periodicals of the country and by his 
books, has swiftly won a high place among the younger 
writers on political science. He came to the United States 
from England via Canada less than a decade ago. Sponsored 
by Justices Holmes and Brandeis of the U. 8S. Supreme Court 
and given an academic position at Harvard, he never has 
had to fight for his status with editors and with publishers, 
as a man equally brilliant and erudite but friendless might 
have had to do. His Oxford training and his association 
with thinkers like Maitland, Ernest Barker, Graham Wallas, 
and the lamented Figgis, plus his wide reading in European 
literature—especially that of France—have given him ideals 
of style and form as well as of scholarship. Consequently 
he turns out much more readable books on mooted issues of 
contemporary statecraft than most Americans do who compete 
in the same field. Moreover, he has learned the wisdom of 
making what he has to say center naturally around historic 
persons rather than take the form of abstract discussion. 
Thus in this book three of the five chapters have to do with 
sonald, Lammenais, and Royer-Collard. , 

A reader more quickly understands this author’s output 
wherever it be found if he knows that Mr. Laski is a 
“pluralist” and pragmatist; that he is a foe of “the big 
State.” of centralization of authority, and of undue subor- 
dination to the State of all societies which represent the 
natural religious, vocational, and other groupings of men. 
Naturally, therefore, he is a formidable critic of many con- 
temporary tendencies. Thinking thus, he writes with felicity 
and insight on French syndicalism, British guild socialism, 
and all the many movements which indicate that industrial 
democracy is coming into being to challenge the older auto- 
cratic ideal of control in commerce and manufacturing; and 
this too at a time when there is a natural reaction against 
centralization of political power, born of the proof that Ger- 
many has given of what it means to carry the theory to its 
logical limit. 


Democracy, Discipline, and Peace. By William R. Thayer. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Pp. 124. $1.00, net. 

This brochure includes lectures given by the author at 
Brown University on the Colver Foundation. His reputation 
as the biographer of Cavour and John Hay and as a re- 
spected historian of modern Italy has given weight to much 
that he has written from 1914 to date on phases of the war 
in Europe. That he has always been as judicious in his 
comments, as he is in this book, his best friends will not 
claim. Here he writes as a critic lacking in passion or hate. 
He stresses the necessity of democracy’s training in will and 
conscience as well as in intelligence if it is to do all that the 
world expects from it as a definitive and final form of govern- 
ment. For him the democratic state is the highest form of 
organized society, because it allows fullest play for man’s 
freedom of will. But as he passes from discussion of 
democracy to dwell on the theme of “Discipline,” he is 
seen to be a meliorist, rather than a pessimist or an optimist. 
He believes in slow rather than swift passing from autocracy 
to democracy ; and he much deprecates the fact that so many 
nations are now taking on socialistic forms of government 
before they are disciplined by the training that goes with 
republicanism and representative democracy. Lacking this 
training these premature experiments must fail. Mr. Thayer 
does not hesitate to pronounce the common-school system of 
the United States a sham as far as its training of pupils in 
moral discipline and character goes. Ergo, he would have 
universal military training for youth, and he would make 
English compulsory in all schools. On the whole the lectures 
strike us as an adventure on stilts without getting any- 
where worth while. 


Influence of the Great War Upon Shipping. By J. Russell 
Smith. New York. Oxford University Press, New York. 

Pp. 357. 
This book by the professor of Geography and Industry, of 
the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, is No. 9 of 
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the Preliminary Economic Studies of the War edited by 
Professor Kinley, of the University of Illinois, for the 
Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Both for its inclusive array of 
facts, especially as to the recent expansion of the Merchant 
American Marine, and for its more theoretical and specula- 
tive portions dealing with the possible and desirable future 
of the fleets that have been built in American shipyards or 
taken over from Gérmany, this monograph deserves com 
mendation, and also study by citizens and by lawmakers who 
at this session of Congress must make a decision of far- 
reaching importance on national shipping policy. 

Professor Smith has not blinked any of the facts which lie 
on the surface, as well as those underneath it, which show 
how the inexperience of the nation cost it time. money, and 
failure to function during 1917-18; and this at a time when 
the world’s destiny seemed to hang on the speed with which 
ships could be turned out in American yards. Compared with 
the record of the navy with its expert naval architects and 
builders, the improvised “yards” run by civilians, at first 
“fell down” woefully, and with responsibility for the failure 
distributed between the Government officials who intervened 
and the business men who tried to improvise a technique over- 
night. as it were. Ultimately, as Professor Smith’s mono 
graph shows, order came out of chaos, team-work was 
achieved, employers and employees established a working 
concordat, and the national output of carriers came to be 
such that the burden previously borne largely by Great 
Britain as a transporter of troops and goods for the Allies, 
was shared by the United States. 

British as well as American methods and experiences are 
described in this book, and there are valuable chapters on 
the world’s organization of shipping, the effects of the war 
on marine insurance, trade dislocations during the war and 
“world shipping. world organization and world peace.” In 
this last chapter the argument is that as the world has be- 
come one in trade, it must become one in government: that, 
“just as the thirteen States relinquished the possibility of 
exploiting each other through tariff, trade, and financial 
disagreement, so the nations of the world, if they would stop 
the exploitation of one regional group of people by another,” 
so must the nations. Therefore, “we must unite in world- 
organization with a free sea permitting a great world trade, 
or start into an epoch of militarism with the menace of 
being united by some conqueror taking a rich world tribute.” 
This is significant and heretical doctrine, as to “free trade,” 
to come from Pennsylvania, the State of “high protection- 
ism. 


Foreign Financial Control in China. By 7. W. Overlach. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. Pp. 281. 
$2.00. 


The terms of the Peace Conference’s settlement of the 
controversy between China and Japan over Germany’s 
former “rights” and territory in the province of Shantung 
and the decision of the United States Government to en- 
courage American financiers to enter into a “consortium” by 
which expansion of China’s transportation system is to be 
fostered, make this a timely book. The method employed 
by the author is historical, and he has “documented” his case 
well. Naturally within the compass of a volume of only 281 
pages he has not been able to dwell on all the contracts and 
agreements that have been entered into since the days of 
Great Britain’s first invasion of the field. But he has ex- 
plained the significance of the more important “understand- 
ings” down to 1917; and in a formidable array of foot-notes, 
and with an excellent bibliography, he has made it easy for 
any reader to do collateral reading. 

The encouraging conclusion to which he comes, is that 
even prior to the war the financial world had begun to “con- 
sider the conception of nations as hostile competitors in 
world-finance as one economically unsound” and they were 
tending towards “elimination of competition and towards 
consolidation and substitution of pacific motives.” He 
argues that the war will have increased this trend, and that 
therefore the “Chinese problem, which still ranks as the 
createst capitalistic proposition of the near future” can and 
will be settled on the basis of international co-operation. 
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The author's optimism is further indicated by his contention 
that Japan’s Eastern Asiatic Doctrine aims only at a po- 
litical and not an economic exclusion of the Western Powers 
from Asia; and hence he believes Japan will co-operate 
honestly with the other Powers in any scheme for co-opera- 
tion in financing China’s industrial and commercial expan- 
sion. When it comes to description of Europe’s past rela- 
tions with China in the sphere of control of her finances, the 
writer is a candid realist. It is a narrative of a sordid, 
selfish, competitive struggle, only relieved by the general 
decent American record, and especially by Secretary Hay’s 
“Open Door” policy, to which Japan, as late as November, 
1917, has given nominal assent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LUNENBURG, N. S., May 12. 
American Peace Society. 

GENTLEMEN: I admire the general course of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE and the general trend of its contents during the 
war and since. 

S. A. CHESLEY. 


3125 LAFAYETTE AVE., SAINT LouIs, Mo., June 5. 


DEAR Mr. CALL: 
It gives me great pleasure to accept your appointment as 
honorary Vice-President of the American Peace Society. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


June 


As I have said before, I have special satisfaction in con- 
nection with this organization—it has taken such a sane 
attitude upon questions connected with the war, and now, I 
believe, equally in connection with after-the-war-problems. 
Eva PERRY MOoRE. 


OtTtuMWA, Iowa, June 7. 
American Peace Society. 

GENTLEMEN : : As formerly stated I am thoroughly 
in line with the sentiments promulgated in the ADVOCATE. 
I surely enjoy reading it. May its circulation increase 
continually and rapidly till the practices of men and of 
nations are in accord with its teachings. 

R. O. BAILEY. 


Boston, June 11. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Dear Mr. CALL: I appreciate the honor of being elected 
one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the American Peace 
Society for the ensuing year, and gladly accept it. I believe 
that the time is coming for the world to appreciate what such 
an organization can do, as it never has been appreciated in 
the past. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
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This stamp as a seal for your letters at once identifies 
you as a member of the oldest Peace Society in America 
and voices for you the determination of all, that the victory 
of war shall broaden into the glory of a lasting world order 
based upon justice. 

This beautiful stamp, in four colors and handsomely en- 
graved, is obtainable from the Home Office of the American 
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